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From the London Review. 


MR. MULLER AND THE ASHLEY DOWN 
ORPHANAGES. 


Mr. GrorGe MULLER is the founder of 
the “ Scriptural Knowledge Institution for 
Home and Abroad,” and the projector and 
manager of the new orphanages on Ashley 
Down, Bristol. How many of our readers 
have heard of Mr. Miiller before? How 
many were aware of the existence of a 
“ Scriptural Knowledge Institution for 
Home and Abroad”? What, they will 
ask, are the Orphanages at Ashley Down? 
And yet there are millions of fly-sheets 
circulated throughout the land which testify 
of Mr. Miiller and his operations. They 
are read by a section of the religious public, 
which has its own organs and periodicals, 
its own esoteric faith, priests, and heroes, 
and which loves them the more that the 
people of the outward world know them 
not. 

Talk of romances! here is a romance in 
bricks and mortar — a romance in flesh and 
blood, embodied in twelve hundred healthy, 
happy children! Here is an orphan es- 
tablishment projected by a stranger and 
foreigner, founded under no aristocratic or in- 
fluential private patronage, maintained with- 
out any of the usual charitable machinery, 
and extending its operations silently, yet 
almost miraculously. The Ashley Down 
Orphan Institution has no annual dinner in 
London or elsewhere — no royal duke in 
the chair— no brilliant list of stewards; it 
has no board of directors, no ladies’ visiting 
committee, no canvassing for votes, no paid 
staff of secretaries and collectors at hand- 
some salaries, no advertisements in the 
London or provincial newspapers, with a 
proud array of donors or subscribers. Rich 
people subscribe of their abundance: but 
oftener the donors are persons in humble 
circumstances. Rich or poor receive the 
same impartial treatment at the hands of 
Mr. Miiller. In no one instance will he 
give the names of the subscribers. He 
will hold out no inducement to those who 
give out of ostentation and love publicity. 
*“ I feel grateful for every donation, even the 





smallest,” he says; ‘* but if tens of thousands 
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of pounds could be obtained by holding 
out such an inducement, God continuin 
to help me as he has done hitherto in this 
matter, it would not be held out.” The 
donors have so much confidence in Mr. 
Miiller’s determination, and are so little 
desirous of any other applause than that of 
a good conscience, that one of his greatest 
troubles is that a large proportion of. per- 
sons send their donations anonymously, and 
thus put it out of his power to acknowledge 
the receipt, and send them a report. Thus 
he cites approvingly the course pursued by 
“a kind anonymous donor in London or 
the neighbourhood, who has sent me hun- 
dreds of pounds within the last five or six 
years under the initials ‘H. B.’” This 
donor, whose name Mr. Miiller does not 
know, each time enables him to send the 
receipt and reports to a certain house of 
business. 

It seems a perilous thing, according to 
merely human and mundane notions, to 
collect nearly twelve hundred orphans 
together in a distant part of the country, 
with no assured income for their support, 
no funded property, no revenue from 
landed estates, no “rest,” or reserve to 
fall back upon. Yet Mr. Miillei’s Christian 
friends at home and abroad feel all the 
more strongly moved to contribute to the 
maintenance. of these poor children. A 
bootmaker sends 1d. per pair on all the 
boots and shoes he sells during the year. 
An aged widow sends £2. 16s. 6d. raised 
in the same way. A farmer send 1d. out 
of every 1s. received by the sale of eggs; 
a 4d. for every pound of butter; and 3d. 
for every couple of chickens. Bakers and 
flour-dealers send 1d. per sack of flour they 
bake or sell. A tradesman, hearing that 
there are 990 orphans waiting for admission, 
lays by 1d. on every article sold in his 
outfitting department. He had intended 
waiting till the year was out and until 
he had taken stock; but the thought of 
these 990 orphans haunts him, and he 
caunot rest until he has sent them 14s, 
6d. on account. A poor man “gives a 
little tree in his garden to the Lord,” and 
sends the proceeds— 2s. 6d.—to the or- 
phans. Another sells a few onions, and 
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remits the 2s.6d. One person, keeping a 
little shop, sends Mr. Miiller all the silver 
coins he takes which have a hole bored 
through them! From Omagh, Ireland, 
comes ls. 5d. as “ a month’s produce of the 
orphans’ hen.” A working man and his 
wife, in Scotland, sends £1 10s. 6d., the 
proceeds of a beehive, bought and set 
apart for the benefit of the orphans. A 
London dentist determines to appropriate 
the sale of his tooth-powder to the orphans 
and remits £3. 10s.; and from another 
quarter come seven copies of the Record. 
Ladies send their gold chains, rings, 
necklaces, bracelets, brooches to be sold, 
and the proceeds applied towards the in- 
stitution. From Clevedon, 12 silver forks 
and 12 silver dessert spoons came to hand. 
A farmer in Oxfordshire, instead of in- 
suring 310 acres against hail, at 6d. an 
acre, sends the money — £7. 15s. —to the 
orphans. A baronet sends £7 saved in 
the same way, and £20 besides. A gen- 
tleman sends £3 instead of paying the 
amount to an Accidental Death on 
Company. From Radstock comes 18s., 
from Hull £1 5s., and from Dublin £2. 7s. 
6d., “instead of assuring furniture.” A 
ship-owner, instead of assuring his vessels, 
send the money thus saved —“ £150 for 
Missions, £50 for School, Bible, and Tract 
Fund, £5 for Mr. C. (name not. given), 
and £5 for myself (Mr. Miiller).” Anoth- 
er ship-owner sends upwards of £300, with 
a similar letter. A tradesman in Mon- 
mouthshire sends 10s., “instead of other- 
wise insurihg my plate-glass windows.” A 
poor man lays by 6d. a week, instead of 
paying it to a sick fund, and sends £1 
anonymously when his savings have reach- 
ed that amount. ‘A thank-offering to 
God for the gift of a first child” brings £10. 
The “ loving parents of a little girl on her 
first birthday” send £5. T. H. T. sends 
£1 as a thank-offering to God for having 
passed a successful examination for M. R. 
C. 8.” There are thank-offerings for a 
bountiful harvest, for recovery from ill- 
ness, for comforts in affliction, for reaching 
a 90th birthday, and (from a young lady) 
for escaping being marked by the small- 
pox. Some of these thank-offerings point 
to little domestic tragedies of bereavement. 
One is “for light at evening time to a 
loved one, who entered her rest on the 
13th October, 1864.” Another from Ar- 
broath, is “a thank-offering to the Lord 
for his goodness to an only child during 
her life and in her death.” It is added that 
the bereaved parents purpose, as they are 
now childless, to keep a purse for the 





orphans. Sometimes articles are sent 
which it must cost the sender a pang to 
part with. The widow of an officer who 
fell in the Crimean war, sends a half 
sovereign. This coin was found in his 
purse when he was killed. It was restored 
by faithful hands to his widow, and was 
treasured up by her. Yet she sends it to 
Mr. Miiller, believing that it would be 
better spent for the Lord’s work. 

The articles of jewelry and trinkets 
sent are now and then so numerous that 
they at first suggest some remorseful razzia 
—_ a jeweller’s shop. As such an ex- 
planation is inadmissible, it would seem 
that the ladies of a family sometimes 
make a clean sweep of all their bijouterie 
for the orphans :— 


“March 17. Anonymously, to be acknowl- 
edged in the Report as received with the words, 
‘Tell Jesus,’ a gold necklace, a topaz bracelet, 
a mosaic bracelet, a gold-stone bracelet, a hair 
ditto, a tortoise-shell ditto, a bogwood ditto, a 
gold brooch, a set of silver ornaments (con- 
taining 2 brooches, a pair of earrings, and 
2 Indian silver brooches), a bogwood brooch, 
a gold-stone brooch, an Indian ditto with 
emeralds, a gold picture brooch, an amethyst 
brooch, a carbuncle drop, 2 pairs of pearl ear- 
rings, a pair of gold-stone ditto, a pair of tur- 
quoise and brilliants ditto, a pair of hair ditto, 
a pair of old Indian earrings with turquoises, 
an enamelled locket, a gold locket, 3 hair rings, 
a pearl ring, a heart-shaped stone ditto, a topaz 
ditto, a turquoise ditto, a diamond and emerald 
ditto, a mourning ditto set with small diamonds, 
a brooch with pendant, an enamelled brooch, a 
small gold chain, and 3 other little articles.” 


What can have been the history of this 
omnium gatherum ? — 


“ April 7, from Z. Z. a box, containing a 
brooch set with 27 small brilliants, a gold 
watch-hook set with 22 small brilliants, 2 other 
watch-hooks, a small gold cross set with 11 
rubies, 5 gold mourning rings, 15 other gold 
rings, 3 gold watch-rings, 5 gold seals, 3 other 
seals, 9 gold lockets, 7 gold brooches, 9 other 
brooches, a gold chain, a pair of bracelets gold 
mounted, 45 silver coins, 3 copper coins, 5 
medals, 2 silver pencil-cases, a gold watch, a 
metal watch, 2 gold breast-pins, a pair of gold 
clasps, another set with pearls, 3 shawl pins, 
3 waist buckles, 2 pairs of spectacles, a silver 
fruit-knife, a hair necklace gold mounted, an 
amber necklace, an eye-glass, an ivory toothpick 
box, 3 other little boxes, a miniature knife, 2 
pairs of links, 8 tassel rings, 2 bead bracelets, 2 
horsehair chains, a bead necklace, a pair of steel 
clasps, a paper-knife with 2 penknives, a muff, 
2 scarves, a pair of cuffs, a pair of Esquimaux 
boots, a pair of candlestick ornaments, 2 picture- 
frames, 2 pebbles, 3 mineral specimens, 2 little 
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boxes, a foreign case, a mother-of-pearl paper- 
knife, ‘a Chinese fan, 3 other fans, a pair of 
Chinese shoes, some muslin trimming, an 
Indian bag, a scerft-box and bottles, 2 small 
miniatures, a spectacle-case, a set of boxes, 4 
brass wedges, a box with seals, a box of pens 
and holder, a shawl, some blonde, 2 lace veils, 
and a quantity of black and white lace.” 


Here is another contribution of jewellery, 
which is satisfactorily accounted for. It is 
sent from Torquay by a Christian gentle- 
man, advanced in years, who wrote that 
these trinkets had been accumulating in his 
family for several generations : — 


“Twenty-four gold rings, four of them set 
with diamonds, 18 brooches, 1 ornament for the 
neck, 1 pair of clasps for the waist, 3 buckles, 
1 signet-seal, with Hebrew motto, 1 seal with 
crest, not set, 5 studs, 1 small locket, 2 smelling- 
bottles, 2 silver fruit-knives and another knife, 1 
silver scent-case, 2 hair bracelets, 13 breast- 

ins, 1 ivory box with hair in lid, 1 ivory 
brooch, 3 carved ivory boxes, and 1 silver pen- 
cil-case.”’ 


A few more examples : — 


“Aug. 4. From Hastings, 3 dozen silver 
thimbles, 57 cornelian studs, 15 silver coins, 
27 copper and brass coins, and 17 silver pencil- 
cases. 

“ Aug. 5. Anonymously, a set of artificial 
teeth sct in gold, a gold ring, a brooch, a cross 
gold-mounted, a pair of jet bracelets, 3 mourn- 
ing necklaces, a cornelian necklace, a pair of 
jet earrings, a hair ring, a copper coin, a waist- 
buckle, and some mock pearls. 

“Aug. 11. Anonymously, in a registered 
letter, 9 gold rings, a silver purse, 2 bracelets, 
a necklace, a waist-buckle, a breast-pin, a seal, 
and 2 brooches, with a post-office order for £3 
3s. 

“March 2. The following articles were sent 
from Scotland, and taken for missions : —6 sil- 
ver dessert-forks, 6 silver tea-spoons, 8 silver 
egg-spoons, 7 silver salt-spoons, 7 gold seals, 1 
seal with stone, not gold, 1 gold watch-chain, 
3 gold finger-rings, 1 watch-ring, 2 watch-keys, 
1 breast-pin, 1 case with shirt-studs, 1 spring 
yard-measure, 1 polished stone, 1 glass syringe 
in case, and 1 gold locket. 

“March 4. Anonymously by post, in a reg- 
istered letter, a gold chain, a gold bracelet, a 
gold ring, a gold thimble, a gold brooch, 3 
gold studs, a silver clasp, and a silver brooch. 

“Oct. 4. Anonymously left at the lodge of 
the new orphan house (No. 1), 2 rings, 1 pen- 
cil-case, 1 lava bracelet, 3 brooches, 1 scarf-pin, 
and a 6d. The paper enclosing the above con- 
tained the date, ‘ Madras, 7th April, 1862.’ ”” 


An Indian officer sends a gold chain, an 
aged woman in Cumberland a gold watch 
and gold key. There are gifts of so many 





sets and pieces of artificial teeth set in gold 
to justify the conclusion that the dentists do 
not make a fair allowance-for an old set 
when they make a new one. Everything is 
acceptable except the contribution of “ W. 
H.,” who sent 7d. in coin (a fourpenny and 
threepenny piece) without registering the 
letter, “ which cost 8d. postage.” The total 
amount which has come in during the past 
year by sale of articles is £912 17s. 64d., 
“a considerable portion of which is for gold 
and silver articles and diamonds.” The to- 
tal sum which has come in by sale of arti- 
cles since Mr. Miiller began his labours very 
nearly touches £10,000. 

While the poor give of their poverty, 
many rich men give .no less liberally of their 
abundance. Mr. Miiller, a year or two ago, 
determined, if possible, to build two new or- 
phan houses on Ashley Down, so as to ac- 
commodate 2,000 orphans instead of 1,150. 
A Warwickshire gentleman, who had for 
nineteen months sent him month by month 
£28 8s. for the printing of tracts, and £28 
8s. for the support of 31 orphans for one 
month, now increased his donations by send- 
ing £100 additional every month. For 
twenty months did this liberal benefactor 
contribute at the rate of £1,900 a year to- 
wards the above objects. Altogether he 
must have sent Mr. Miiller about £5,000. 
“'T. H., Esq.,” desiring to spend the prop- 
erty of his departed sister, Miss C. H., as 
she would approve of if still living, sends 
£1,000 to the Building Fund. In August, 
1864, donations begin to come in from “ A 
Servant of the Lord Jesus, who, constrained 
by the love of Christ, seeks to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven.” The first amount is £50 
for the orphans, &c. In October he (or 
she) sends £40 for the Building Fund and 
£40 for the orphans, &c. In November this 
donor remits £60; in December, £80; Jan- 
uary, 1865, £80. In February this good 
steward receives a present of £150, and 
straightway sends Mr. Miiller £148. In 
March the donor receives a second present 
of £150, and again remits £148. In April 
Mr. Miiller receives £80 from the same 
source, and in May £70. In August, 1864, 
he receives £800 as part of the legacy of the 
late Mr. T. D. In May, 1865, he receives 
from A. B. C. £1,000, with this memorap- 
dum:—“I wish to send some aid, and 
would thank you to place the enclosed sum, 
£1,000, at interest, and draw out of it every 
January £100 for the orphans, and £20 for 

ourself, till it be gone.” Last November 

r. Miiller received “ £5,000 for the Build- 
ing Fund, from a donor who desires neither 
his name_nor place where he resides to be 
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known.” This is not the largest sum Mr. 
Miiller has received at once; for in a pre- 
vious year a donation of £8,100 reached 
him! The total income for the Building 
Fund alone was during the year ending 
May, 1865, £11,033; so that, with a sum in 
hand of £19,321 in May, 1864, there was 
virtually a balance of £30,000 available for 
the intended New Orphan Houses. The 
land necessary for the site has been obtained 
at a cost of £5,500, and certain other sums 
have been expended; so that, on May 26, 
1865, the amount actually in hand available 
for the new buildings was £24,635. 

The story of these contributions is exceed- 
ingly interesting. They show — 

1. The inexhaustible well-springs of be- 
nevolence which exist in this Christian 
land. 

If so much can be done in bye and un- 
trodden paths, may we not conclude that, 
by well-ordered Christian benevolence, 
every destitute orphan boy and girl in the 
United Kingdom might be rescued from the 
on of vice and crime, and brought up in 

onour and usefuliuess ? 

2. The love, faith, and confidence which 
@ single-minded and devoted Christian min- 
ister has been able to inspire among thous- 
ands of persons in all parts of the world, to 
whom he is personally unknown. Poor and 
rich freely part with their substance, and 
lay it at the feet of a German missionary, to 
expend in his own way, with no checks or 
safeguards save these which he may volun- 
tarily impose upon himself and his own ad- 
ministrators. 

This man, whose existence is probably 
unknown to nine-tenths of our readers, ap- 
pears to us to be one of the most remarka- 
ble men of his time. 

Mr. Miiller is by birth a German. His 
autobiography has been published, under 
the title of “A Narrative of some of the 
Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller,” by 
Nisbet, London. It contains a minute ac- 


count from the commencement of the) 


Scriptural Knowledge Institution and also 
of the Orphan Establishment. We cannot 
at present pause to dwell upon his life be- 
fore his conversion to religion, the circum- 
stances under which he was converted, the 

n of his coming to England, and his 
“account of the Lord’s dealings with him 
since he has been in England.” It will be 
suflicient to say that he was educated for 
the ministry in his native country, and that 
he left Germany to hold an appointment as 
missionary under the London Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
Some slight religious differences led him to 





break off his connection with the Society, 
but he has always exerted himself energetic- 
ally for the conversion of the Hebrew peo- 


e. 

The Scriptural Knowledge Institution for 
Home and Abroad was founded by him 
March 5, 1834. One year and nine months 
later, the Orphan work was added to the 
other objects of the Institution. His aim 
and desire were, primarily, the glory of 
God, in showing how much PRAYER and 
FAITH can do. He judged that nothing 
was so much needed by the Church at large 
as an increase of faith, and it was his espe- 
cial object to show how much could be ac- 
complished through the instrumentality of 
prayer and faith. He had, indeed, deeply 
at heart the bodily, mental, and spiritual 
benefit of poor children, bereaved of both 
parents; and well has he earned the proud 
title of “The Orphan’s Friend.” At first 
his faith was fine: tried. In 1830 he gave 
up his regular salary in conncction with the 
ministry. During the last thirty-five years 
he has been without any certain or regular 
income. For the first five years without in- 
termission he had “sharp trials of faith.” 
Yet he remained true to his determination 
to give no hints of his need in the hour of 
trial. Neither directly nor indirectly would 
he ask his fellow-believers for supplies. He 
peacefully looked for help from on high 
alone, and when his faith had been duly 
strengthened and exercised, “ my Heavenly 
Father put it into the hearts of his dear 
children to remember my temporal necessi- 
ties, and to send me supplies in money, 
clothes, provisions,” &c. Many of the do- 
nors who send sums for the orphans add 
smaller sums for Mr. Miiller. ‘These spon- 
taneous gifts appear to constitute the whole 
of Mr. Miiller’s income. 

The growth of the institution was at first 
slow. The second report (1837) gives the 
total income at £617. The eighth report 
shows that it had increased to £3,588. In 
1856, the annual income had risen to £14,- 
588. And now the twenty-sixth report 
gives the income for the year 1864-5 as 
£30,039. The donations come not only 
from various parts of the United Kingdom, 
but from almost all parts of the world. 
“ They chiefly come from individuals un- 
known to me personally, and in many in- 
stances even anonymously.” Altogether, 
the sums poured in upon him for his accept- 
ance for the work to which he has devoted 
himself amount to some TuREE HuNDRED 
THovusAND Pounps! 

We now proceed to give some account of 
the orphanages at Ashley Down. There 
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are at present three orphan-houses, contain- 
ing 1,200 orphans. The great majority are 
girls; in fact, if we remember correctly, 
there are only eighty boys in the three es- 
tablishments. In the arrangement of the 
school buildings Mr. Miiller has shown great 
judgment and sound sense. They are 

lainly and solidly built, not a shilling hav- 
ing been thrown away on useless decora- 
tion. 

The corridors, sleeping-rooms, school- 
rooms, and play-rooms are all spacious, lofty, 
admirably ventilated, and beautifully clean. 
The children appear healthy and well 
cared-for; indeed we were informed by the 
lady-superintendent, who conducted us over 
one of the schools (the largest) that the sick- 
list hardly ever exceeded one per cent. 
This proportion, considering the feeble con- 
stitutions of many of the children, owing 
either to former privations or congenital dis- 
ease, was remarkably small. We examined 
carefully the food supplied to the institu- 
tion, and it was all excellent. The children 
are evidently abundantly fed. We visited 
the pupils in their class-rooms. The curri- 
culum of their education seems admirably 
designed — physically, morally, and _relig- 
iously — to make them excellent domestic 
servants. Their writing is extremely good, 
and their needlework worthy of ali praise. 


for the young such moral and religious pow- 
er to purify, soothe, and strengthen, that 
we would fain ask Mr. Miiller to send for. 
one or two of the teachers of the tonic sol-ta 
method from Bristol, inorder that the chil- 
dren may be thoroughly grounded in this 
cheap and efficient system. 

e afterwards saw them perform some 
marching evolutions, singing at the same 
time. We fancied we saw, however, on the 
faces ‘of the elder girls a sort of dislike to 
this exhibition, as against the dignity of 
budding womanhood. It was pleasanter on 
passing one of the other buildings which 
was not that day shown to visitors, to hear 
the merry ringing laugh of children at play, 
clearly and satisfactorily showing that the 
children at the orphanages are not always 
on their best behaviour, but are as merry 
and as happy as the donors would have 
them to be. 

Mr. Miiller’s doctrine of particular provi- 
dences, and the instances by which he sup- 
ports it, are somewhat startling to modern 
ears, yet they obviously find favour and ac- 





ceptance with the subscribers to the — 
_ We have still to speak of the Bible, 

issionary, and Tract Funds of the institu- 
tion. Enough has, however, been said, we 
trust, to interest our readers in Mr. Miiller’s 
charitable undertakings, and to excite the 


We regret we cannot say as much for their | desire to hear something more on a future 


singing. We heard them sing several sim-| occasion of the wonderful devotion, energy, 


ple hymns, but cannot speak in commenda- 


and perseverance of this good and remarka- 


tion either of the time or tune. Music has|ble man. ‘ 
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In scattered plumes the floating clouds 
Went drifting down the west, 

Like barks that in their haven soon 
Would moor and be at rest. 

The day sank down a monarch red 
Upon Night’s sable breast. 


The wind was all but hushed asleep, 
Yet now and then it stirred 

A great tree’s top, and whispering 
Awoke a slumbering bird, 

Who half aroused, but only chirped 
A song of just a word. 


And in the west the rosy light 
Spread out a thousand arms, 

Each with a torch, whose crimson fire 
Stretched o’er the peaceful farms, 
And o’er the yellow corn, that lay 
Unconscious of all harms. 


Then changed into a waste of blue, 

A desert tract of air, 

Where no red clouds, like Indian flowers, 
Bore blossoms bright and fair ; 

And over all a sense of want 

And something lost, was there. 


—Chambers’ Journal. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A FLUKE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


* Tue honour and glory of having a lover 
of her own was soorto fall to Molly’s share ; 
though to be sure it was a little deduction to 
the honour that the man who came with the 
full intention of proposing to her, ended by 
making Cynthia an offer. It was Mr. Coxe, 
who came back to Hollingford to follow out 
the purpose he had announced to Mr. Gib- 
son nearly two years before, of inducing 
Molly to become his wife as soon as he 
should have succeeded to his uncle’s estate. 
He was now a rich, though still a red-haired, 

oung man. He came to the George Inn, 

ringing his horses and his groom ; not that 
he was going to ride much, but that he 
thought such outward signs of his riches 
might help on his suit; and he was so justly 
modest in his estimation of himself that he 
believed that he needed all extraneous aid. 
He piqued himself on his constancy; and 
indeed, considering that he had been so 
much restrained by his duty, his affection, 
and his expectations to his trabbed old 
uncle, that he had not been able to go much 
into society, and very rarely indeed into 
the company of young ladies, such fidelity 
to Molly was very meritorious, at least in his 
own eyes. Mr. Gibson, too, was touched by 
it, and made it a point of honour to give 
him a fair field, all the time sincerely hop- 
ing that Molly would not be sucha goose as 
to lend a willing ear toa youth who could 
never remember the difference between 
ee and epiphysis. He thought it as 
well not to tell his wife more of Mr. Coxe’s 
antecedents than that he had been a former 
pupil, who had relinquished (all that he 

new of, understood) the medical profession 
because an old uncle had left him enough of 
money to be idle. Mrs. Gibson, who felt 
that she had somehow lost her place in her 
husband’s favour, took it into her head that 
she could reinstate herself if she was suc- 
cessful in finding a good match for his 
daughter Molly. She knew that her hus- 
band had forbidden her to try for this end, 
as distinctly as words could express a mean- 
ing; but her own words so seldom did ex- 
press her meaning, or if they did, she held 
to her opinions so loosely that she had no 
idea but that it was the same with other 
people. Accordingly, she gave Mr. Coxe a 
very sweet and gracious welcome. 

“Tt is such a pleasure to me to make 
acquaintance with the former pupils of my 
husband. He had spoken to me so often of 
you that I quite feel as if you were one of 





the family, as indeed I am sure that Mr 
Gibson considers you.” 

Mr. Coxe felt much flattered, and took 
the words as a happy omen for his love-affair. 

“Is Miss Gibson in ?” asked he, blushing 
violently. . “I knew her formerly, that is to 
say, I lived in the same house with her, for 
more than two years, and it would bea 
great pleasure to — to” — 

“ Certainly, I am sure she will be so glad 
to see you. I sent her and Cynthia — you 
don’t know my daughter Cynthia I think, 
Mr. Coxe? she and Molly are such great 
friends —out for a brisk walk this frosty 
day, but I think they will soon come back.” 
She went on saying agreeable nothings to 
the young man, who received her attentions 
with a certain complacency, but was all the 
time much more engaged in listening to the 
well-remembered click at the front door, — 
the shutting it to again with household care, 
and the sound of the familiar bounding foot- 
step on the stair. At last they came. 
Cynthia entered first, bright and blooming, 
fresh colour in her cheeks and lips, fresh 
brilliance in her eyes. She looked startled 
at the sight of a stranger, and for an instant 
she stopped short at the door, as if taken by 
surprise. Then in came Molly softly behind 
her, smiling, happy, dimpled; but not such 
a glowing beauty as Cynthia. 

“Oh, Mr. Coxe, is it you?” said she, 
going up to him with an out-stretched hand, 
and greeting him with simple friendliness. 

“Yes; it seems such a long time since I 
saw you. You are so much grown—so 
much — well, I suppose I must not say what,” 
he replied, speaking hurriedly, and holding 
her hand all the time rather to her discom- 
fiture. Then Mrs. Gibson introduced her 
daughter, and the two girls spoke of the en- 
joyment of their walk. Mr. Coxe marred 
his cause in that very first interview, if 
indeed he ever could have had any chance, 
by his precipitancy in showing his feelings, 
and Mrs. Gibson helped him to mar it by 
trying to assist him. Molly lost her open 
friendliness of manner, and began to shrink 
away from him in a way which he thought 
was a very ungrateful return for all his 
faithfulness to her these two years re and 
after all she was not the wonderful beauty 
his fancy or his love had painted her. That 
Miss Kirkpatrick was far more beautiful 
and much easier of access. For Cynthia 
put on all her pretty airs — her look of in- 
tent interest in what any one was saying to 
her, let the subject be what it would, as if it 
was the thing she cared the most about in 
the whole world; her unspoken deference ; 
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in short, all the unconscious ways she pos- 
sessed by instinct of tickling the vanity of 
men. So while Molly quietly repelled him, 
Cynthia drew him to her by Lee soft attrac- 
¢ive ways ; and his constancy fell before her 
charms. He was thankful that he had not 
gone too far with Molly, and grateful to Mr. 
Gibson for having prohibited all declarations 
two years ago. or Cynthia, and Cynthia 
alone, could make him happy. After a 
fortnight’s time, during which he had entire- 
ly veered round in his allegiance, he thought 
it desirable to speak to Mr. Gibson. He 
did so with a certain sense of exultation in 
his own correct behaviour in the affair, but 
at the same time feeling rather ashamed of 
the confession of his own changeableness 
which was naturally involved. Now it had 
so happened that Mr. Gibson had been 
unusually little at home during the fortnight 
that Mr. Coxe had ostensibly lodged at the 
George — but in reality had spent the great- 
er part of his time at Mr. Gibson’s house — 
so that he had seen very little of his former 
pupil, and on the whole he had thought him 
improved, especially after Molly’s manner 
had made her father pretty sure that Mr. 
Coxe stood no chance in that quarter. But 
Mr. Gibson was quite ignorant of the at- 
traction which Cynthia had had for the 
young man. If he had perceived it he 
* would have nipped it in the bud pretty 

quickly, for he had no notion of any girl, 
even though only partially engaged to one 
man, receiving offers from others if a little 
plain speaking could prevent it. Mr. Coxe 
had asked for a private interview; they 
were sitting in the old surgery, now called 
the consulting-room, but still retaining so 
much of its former self as to be the last 
place in which Mr. Coxe could feel himself 
at ease. He was red up to the very roots 
of his red hair, and kept turning his glossy 
new hat round and round in his fingers, un- 
able to find out the proper way of beginning 
his sentence, so at length he plunged in, 
grammar or no grammar. 

“Mr. Gibson, I daresay you'll be sur- 
prised, [’m sure I am, at — at what I want 
to say; but [think it’s the part of an honor- 
able man, as you said yourself, sir, a year 
or two ago, to speak to— to the father first, 
and as you, sir, stand in the place of a father 
to Miss Kirkpatrick, I should like to ex- 
press my feelings, my hopes, or perhaps I 
should say wishes, in short” — 

“ Miss Kirkpatrick ?” said Mr. Gibson, a 
good deal surprised, 

“Yes, sir!” continued Mr. Coxe, rushing 
on now he had got so far. “I know it may 
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appear inconstant and changeable, but I do 
assure you, I came here with a heart as 
faithful to your daughter, as ever beat in a 
man’s bosom. I most fully intended to 
offer myself and all that I had to her ac- 
ceptance before I left; but really, sir, if 
ae had seen her manner to me every time 

endeavoured to press my suit a little — it 
was more than coy, it was absolutely repel- 
lent; there could be no mistaking it, — 
while Miss Kirkpatrick ”— he looked mod- 
estly down, and smoothed the nap of his 
hat, smiling a little while he did so. 

* While Miss Kirkpatrick —?” repeated 
Mr. Gibson, in such a stern voice, that Mr. 
Coxe, landed esquire as he was now, felt . 
as much discomfited as he used to do when 
he was an apprentice, and Mr. Gibson had 
spoken to him in a similar manner. 

“ T was only going to say, sir, that so far 
as one can judge from manner, and willing- 
ness to listen, and apparent pleasure in my 
visits — altogether { think I may venture 
to hope that Miss Kirkpatrick is not quite 
indifferent to me,—and I would wait, — 
you have no objection, have you, sir, to my 
speaking to her, I mean ?” said Mr. Coxe, 
alittle anxious at the expression on Mr. 
Gibson’s face. “I do assure you I have 
not a chance with Miss Gibson,” he con- 
tinued, not knowing what to say, and fancy- 
ing that his inconstancy was rankling in Mr. 
Gibson’s mind. 

“No! I don’t suppose you have. Don’t 
go and fancy it is that which is annoying 
me. You're mistaken about Miss Kirkpat- 
rick, however. I don’t believe she could 
ever have meant to give you encourage- 
ment!” 

Mr. Coxe’s face grew perceptibly paler. 
His feelings, if evanescent, were evidently 
strong. 

“1 think, sir, if you could have seen her 
—I don’t consider myself vain, and manner 
is so difficult to describe. At any rate, you 
can have no objection to my taking my 
chance, and speaking to her.” 

“ Of course, if you won’t be convinced 
otherwise, I can have no objection. But 
if you'll take my advice, you will spare 
yourself the pain of a refusal. I may, per- 
haps, be trenching on confidence, but I 
think I ought to tell you that her affections 
are otherwise engaged.” 

“Tt cannot be!” said Mr. Coxe. “ Mr. 
Gibson, there must be some mistake. I 
have gone as far as I dared in expressing 
my feelings, and her manner has been most 
gracious. I don’t think she could have 
misunderstood my meaning. Perhaps she 
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has changed her mind? It is possible that, | sible; but she did not look up, and her 
after consideration, she has learnt to pre-| voice trembled a little. 
fer another, is it not ?” Mr. Gibson went on looking at his book 
“ By ‘another,’ you mean yourself, I sup-| for a few minutes; but Cynthia felt that 
ose. I can believe in such inconstancy ”| more was coming, and only wished it would® 
(he could not help, in his own mind, giving | come quickly, for the severe silence was 
a slight sneer at the instance before him),| very hard to bear. It came at last. 
“but I should be very sorry to think that| ‘TI trust this will never occur again, Cyn- 
Miss Kirkpatrick could be guilty of it.” thia!” said he, in grave displeasure. “I 
“But she may—it is a chance. Will | should not feel satisfied with the conduct of 
you allow me to see her?” | any girl, however free, who could receive 
“Certainly, my poor fellow” —for, in- | marked attentions from a young man with 
termingled with a little contempt, was a| complacency, and so lead him on to make 
good deal of respect for the simplicity, the | an offer which she never meant to accept. 
unworldliness, the strength of feeling, even | But what must I think of a young woman 
though the feeling was evanescent,—“I in your position, engaged — yet ‘ accepting 


will send her to you directly.” , | most graciously,’ for that was the way Coxe 
“Thank you, sir. God bless you for aj expressed it—the overtures of another 
kind friend!” man? Do you consider what unnecessary 


Mr. Gibson went upstairs to the drawing-| pain you have given him by your thought- 
room, where he was pretty sure he should “ behaviour? I call it thoughtless, but 
find Cynthia. There she was, as bright | it is the mildest epithet I can apply to it. 
and careless as usual, making up a bonnet ‘I beg that such a thing may not occur 
for her mother, and chattering to Molly as again, or I shall be obliged to characterize 
she worked. | it more severely.” 

“ Cynthia, you will oblige me by going} Molly could not imagine what “more 
down into my consulting-room at once. | severely” could be, for her father’s manner 


Mr. Coxe wants to speak to you!” | appeared to her almost cruel in its stern- 
“Mr. Coxe?” said Cynthia. “ What | ness. Cynthia coloured up extremely, then 


Evidently, she answered her own ques- | ful appealing eyes full of tears to Mr. Gib- 
tion as soon as it was asked, for she colour-| son. He was touched by that look, but he 
ed, and avoided meeting Mr. Gibson’s! resolved immediately not to be mollified by 
severe, uncompromising look. As soon as any of her physical charms of expression, 
she had left the room, Mr. Gibson sat down, but to keep to his sober judgment of her 
and took up a new Edinburgh lying on the | conduct. 
table, as an excuse for conversation. Was) “ Please, Mr. Gibson, hear my side of the 
there anything in the article that made him | story before you speak so hardly to me. I 
say, after a minute or two, to Molly, who | didnot mean to—to flirt. I merely meant 
sat silent and wondering ?— |to make myself agreeable, —I can’t help 

“Molly, you must never trifle with the | doing that, — and that goose of a Mr. Coxe 
love of an honest man. You don’t know | seems to have fancied I meant to give him’ 
what pain you may give.” | encouragement.” 

Presently Cynthia came back into the} “Do you mean that you were not aware 
drawing-room, looking very much confused. | that he was falling in love with you?” 
Most likely she would not have returned ifshe | Mr. Gibson was melting into a readiness to 
had known that Mr. Gibson was still there; be convinced by that sweet voice, and plead- 
but it was such an unheard-of thing for him | ing face. 
to be sitting in that room in the middle of; “ Well, I suppose I must speak truly.” 
the day, reading or making pretence to Cynthia blushed and smiléd— ever so lit- 
read, that she had never thought of his re- | tle — but it was a smile, and it hardened 
maining. He looked up at her the moment Mr. Gibson’s heart again. “I did think 
she came in, so there was nothing for it but | once or twice that he was becoming a little 
putting a bold face on it, and going back to| more complimentary than the occasion re- 


can he want with me?” | went pale, and at length raised her beauti- 
| 


her work. ; | quired; but I hate throwing cold water on 
“Ts Mr. Coxe still downstairs ?” asked | people, and I never thought he could take 
Mr. Gibson. /it into his silly head to fancy himself’ seri- 


“No. He is gone. He asked me to give ously in love, and to make such a fuss at 
ro both his kind regards. I believe he is) the last, after only a fortnight’s acquain- 
eaving this afternoon.” Cynthia tried to | tance.” 


make her manner as commonplace as pos-! ‘You seem to have been pretty well 
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aware of his silliness (I should rather call 
it simplicity). Don’t you think you should 
have remembered that it might lead him to 
exaggerate what you were doing and Say- 
ing into encouragement? ” 

‘“Perhaps. I daresay I’m all wrong, and 
that he is all right,” said Cynthia, piqued 
and pouting. “ We used to say in France, 
that ‘les absens ont toujours tort,’ but 
really it seems as if here” —she stopped. 
She was unwilling to be impertinent to a 
man whom she respected and liked. She 
took up another point of her defence, and 
rather made matters worse. ‘“ Besides, 
Roger would not allow me to consider my- 
self as finally engaged to him; I would 
willingly have done it, but.he would not let 
me.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t let us go on talking 
about it, Cynthia! I have said all that I 
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Cynthia replied, “I have not thought 
about it—no! I don’t think I shall— 
there’s no need. Perhaps, if we are ever 
married ” — 

“ Ever married ! ” said Molly, under her 
breath. But Cynthia took no notice of the 
exclamation unti! she had finished the sen- 
tence which it interrupted. 

“ — and I can see his face, and know his 
mood, I may tell it him then; but not in 
writing, and when he is absent; it might 
annoy him.” 

“Tam afraid it would make him uncom- 
fortable,” said Molly, simply. “ And yet it 
must be so pleasant to be able to tell him 
everything — all your difficulties and trou- 
bles.” 

“ Yes; only I don’t worry him with these 
things; it is better to write him merry let- 
ters, and cheer him up among the black folk. 


mean to say. I believe that you were only | You repeated ‘ Ever married,’ a little while 
thoughtless, as I told you before. But|ago; do you know, Molly, I don’t think I 
don’t let it happen again.” He left the} ever shall be married to him? I don’t know 
room at once, to put a stop to the conver-| why, but I have a strong presentiment, so 
sation, the continuance of which would | it’s just as well not to tell him all my se- 
serve no useful purpose, and perhaps end | crets, for it would be awkward for him to 
by irritating him. know them if it never came off!” 
“Not guilty, but we recommend the| Molly dropped her work, and sat silent, 
prisoner not to do it again. It’s pretty | looking into the future ; at lengtlshe said, 
much that, isn’t it, Molly?” said Cynthia,|“I think it would break his heart, Cyn- 








letting her tears downfall, even while she | thia!” 


smiled. “I do believe your father might 
make a good woman of me yet, if he would 
only take the pains, and was not quite so 


severe. And to think of that stupid little | 


fellow making all this mischief! He pre- 
tended to take it to heart, as if he had 
loved me for years instead of only for days. 
I a only for hours, if the truth were 
to Ned 


“T was afraid he was becoming very fond 


~ of you,” said Molly; “at least it struck me | 


once or twice; but I knew he could not 
stay long, and I thought it would only make 
you uncomfortable if I said anything about 
it. But now I wish I had!” 

“Tt would .not have made a bit of dif- 
ference,” replied Cynthia. “I knew he 
liked me, and I like to be liked; it’s born 
in me to try to make every one I come near 
fond of me; but then they should not carry 
it too far, for it becomes very troublesome 
if they do. I shall hate red-haired people 
for the rest of my life. To think of such a 
man as that being the cause of your fa- 
ther’s displeasure with me!” 

Molly had a question at her tongue’s end 
that she longed to put; she knew it was in- 
discreet, but at last out it came almost 
against her will. 

“ Shall you tell Roger about it?” 


| Coxe came here with the intention of falling 


“ Nonsense. Why I am sure that Mr. 


/in love with you—you need not blush so 
violently. I am sure you saw it as plainly 
as I did, only you made yourself disagreea- 
| ble, and I took pity on him, and consoled 
| his wounded vanity.” 

“Can you—do you dare to compare 
| Roger Hamley to Mr. Coxe ?” asked Molly, 
indignantly. 

* No, no, I don’t !” said Cynthia in.a mo- 
ment. ‘“ They are as different as men can 
be. Don’t be so dreadfully serious over 
everything, Molly. You look as oppressed 
with sad reproach, as if I had been passin 
on to you the scolding your father gave me. 

“ Because I don’t think you value Roger 
as you ought, Cynthia!” said Molly stout- 
ly, for it required a good deal of courage to 
force herself’ to say this, although she could 
not tell why she shrank so from speaking. 

“Yes, I do! It’s not in my nature to go 
into ecstasies, and I don’t suppose I shall 
ever be what people call ‘in Ste? But I 
am glad he loves me, and I like to make 
him happy, and I think him the best ;and 
most‘agreeable man I know, always except- 
ing your father when he is not angry with 
me. What can I say more, Molly? would 
you like me to say I think him handsome ? ” 
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‘ “I know most people think him plain, 
ut” — 

“Well, I’m of the opinion of most peo- 
le then, and small blame to them. But I 
ke his face — oh, ten thousand times bet- 

ter than Mr. Preston’s handsomeness!” 
For the first time during the conversation 
Cynthia seemed thoroughly in earnest. 
Why Mr. Preston was introduced neither 
she nor Molly knew; it came up and out by 
a sudden impulse ; but a fierce look came 
into the eyes, and the soft lips contracted 
themselves as Cynthia named his name. 
Molly had noticed this look before, always 
at the mention of this one person. 

“Cynthia, what makes you dislike Mr. 
Preston so much?” 

“Don’t you? Why do you ask me? 
and yet, Molly,” said she, suddenly relaxing 
into depression, not merely in ton and 
look, but in the droop of her limbs —“ Mol- 
ly, what should you think of me if I mar- 
ried bim after all ?” 

“Married him! Has he ever asked 
you?” But Cynthia, instead of replying 
to this question, went on, uttering her 
own thoughts. 

“More unlikely things have happened. 
Have you never heard of strong wills mes- 
merizing weaker ones into submission? 
One of the girls at Madame Lefebre’s went 
out as a governess to a Russian family, who 
lived near Moscow. 1 sometimes think I'll 
write to her to get me a situation in Russia, 
Just to get out of the daily chance of seeing 
that man!” 

“ But sometimes you seem quite intimate 
with him, and talk to him” — 

“ How can I help it?” said Cynthia im- 
patiently. Then recovering herself she ad- 
ded: “ We knew him so well at Ashcombe, 
and he’s not a man to be easily thrown off, 
I can tell you. I must be civil to him; it’s 
not from liking, and he knows it is not, for 
I’ve told him so. However, we won't talk 
about him. I don’t know how we came to 
do it, I’m sure: the mere fact of his exist- 
ence and of his being within half a mile of 
us, is bad enough. Oh! I wish Roger was 
at home, and rich, and could marry me at 
once, and carry me away from that man! 
If I'd thought of it, I really believe I would 
have taken poor red-haired Mr. Coxe.” 

“I don’t understand it at all,” said Molly. 
“T dislike Mr. Preston, but I should never 
think of taking such violent steps as you 
speak of, to get away from the neighbour- 
hood in which he lives.” 

“ No, because you are a reasonable little 
darling,” said Cynthia, resuming her usual 
manner, and coming up to Molly, and kiss- 
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ing her. “ At least you'll acknowledge I’m 
a good hater !” 

“Yes. But still I don’t understand it.” 

“ @h, never mind! There are old com- 
plications with our affairs at Ashcombe. 
Money matters are at the root of it all. 
Horrid poverty —do let us talk of some- 
thing else! Or, better still, let me go and 
finish my letter to Roger, or I shall be too 
late for the African mail!” 

“Ts it not gone? Oh, I ought to have 
reminded you! It will be too late. Did 
= not see the notice at the post-office that 
etters for ought to be in London on the 
morning of the 10th instead of the even- 
ning. Oh, I am so sorry!” : 

“So am I, but it can’t be helped. It is to 
be hoped it will be the greater treat when 
he does get it. I’ve a far greater weight on 
my heavt, because your father seems so dis- 
pleased with me. I was fond of him, and 
now he is making me quite a coward. You 
see, Molly,” continued she, a little piteous- 
ly, I’ve never lived with people with such 
a high standard of conduct before; and I 
don’t know quite how to behave.” 

“You must learn,” said Molly, tenderly. 
“ You'll find Roger quite as strict in his no- 
tions of right and wrong.” 

“ Ah, but he’s in love with me!” said 
Cynthia, with a pretty consciousness of her 
power. Molly turned away her head, and 
was silent; it was of no use combating the 
truth, and she tried rather not to feel it — 
not to feel, poor girl, that she too had a 
great weight on her heart, into the cause 
of which she shrank from examining. That 
whole winter long she had felt as if her sun 
was all shrouded over with gray mist, and 
could no longer shine brightly for her. She 
wakened up in the morning with a dull 
sense of something being wrong — the world 
was out of joint, and, if she were born to set 
it right, she did not know how to do it. 
Blind herself as she would, she could not 
help perceiving that her father was not sat- 
isfied with the wife he had chosen. For a 
long time Molly had been surprised at his 
apparent contentment ; sometimes she had 
been unselfish enough to be glad that he 
was satisfied; but still more frequently na- 
ture would have its way, and she was al- 
most irritated at what she considered his 
blindness. Something, however, had chang- 
ed him now: something that had arisen at 
the time of Cynthia’s engagement ; he had 
become nervously sensitive to his wife’s fail- 
ings, and bis whole manner had grown dry 
and sareastic, not merely to her, but some- 
times to Cynthia, —and even — but this 
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aman to go into passions, or ebullitions of 
feeling: they would have relieved him, even 
while degrading him in his own eyes; but 
he became hard, and occasionally bitter in 
his speeches and ways. Molly now learnt to 
long after the vanished blindness in which 
her father had passed the first year of his 
marriage ; yet there was no outrageous infrac- 
tions of domestic peace. Some people might 
say that M~. Gibson “ accepted the inevita- 
ble ;” he told himself in more homely phrase 
“that it was no use crying over spilt milk ; ” 
and he, from principle, avoided all actual 
dissensions with his wife, preferting to cut 
short a discussion by a sarcasm, or by leay- 
ing the room. Moreover, Mrs. Gibson had 
a very tolerablé temper of her own, and her 
cat-like nature purred and delighted in 
smooth ways, and pleasant quietness. She 
had no great facility for understanding sar- 
casm ; it is true it disturbed her, but as she 
was not quick at deciphering any depth of 
meaning, and felt it to be unpleasant to think 
about it, she forgot it as soon as possible. 
Yet she saw she was often in some kind 
of disfavour with her husband, and it made 
her uneasy. She resembled Cynthia in 
this; she liked to be liked; and she wanted 
to regain the esteem which she did not per- 
ceive she had lost for ever. Molly some- 
times took her stepmother’s part in secret ; 
she felt as if she herself could never have 
borne her father’s hard speeches so patient- 
ly: they would have cut her to the heart, 
and she must either have demanded an ex- 
planation, and probed the sore to the bot- 
tom, or sat down despairing and miserable. 
Instead of which Mrs. Gibson, after her hus- 
band had left the room, on these occasions 
would say in a manner more bewildered 
than hurt — 

“T think dear papa seems a little put out 
to-day ; we must see that he has a dinner 
that he likes when-he comes home. I have 
often perceived that everything depended 
on making a man comfortable in his own 
house.” 

And thus she went on, groping about to 
find the means of reinstating herself in his 
good graces, — really trying, according to 
lights, till Molly was often compelled to pity 
her in spite of herself, and although she saw 
that her stepmother was the cause of her 
father's increased astringency of disposition. 
For indeed he had got into that kind of ex- 
aggerated susceptibility with regard to his 
wife’s faults, which may be best typified by 
the state of bodily irritation that is produ- 
ced by the constant recurrence of any par- 
ticular noise: those who are brought within 
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hearing of it, are apt to be always on the 
watch for the repetition, if they are once 
made to notice it, and are in an irritable 
state of nerves. 

So that poor Molly had not passed a cheer- 
ful winter, independently of any private 
sorrows that she might have in her own 
heart. She did not look well, either; she 
was gradually falling into low health, rather 
than bad health. Her heart beat more feeb- 
ly and slower; the vivifying stimulant of 
hope —even unacknowledged hope — was 
gone out of her life. It seemed as if there 
was not, and never could be in this world, 
any help for the dumb discordancy between 
her father and his wife. Day after day, 
month after month, year after year, would 
Molly have to sympathize with her father, 
and pity her stepmother, feeling acutely for 
both, and certainly more than Mrs. Gibson 
felt for herself. Molly could not imagine how 
she had at one time wished for her father’s 
eyes to be opened, and-how she could ever 
have fancied that if they were, he would be 
able to change things in Mrs. Gibson’s char- 
acter. It was all hopeless, and the only at- 
tempt at a remedy was to think about it as 
little as possible. Then Cynthia’s ways and 
manners about Roger gave Molly a great 
deal of uneasiness. She did not believe 
that Cynthia cared enough for him; at any 
rate, not with the sort of love that she her- 
self would have bestowed, if she had been so 
happy —nb, that was not it—if she had 
been in Cynthia’s place. She felt as if she 
could have gone to him both hands held 
out, full and brimming over with tenderness, 
and been grateful for every word of pre- 
cious confidence bestowed on her. et 
Cynthia received his letters with a kind of 
carelessness, and read them with a strange 
indifference, while Molly sat at her feet, so 
to speak, looking up with eyes as wistful as 
a dog’s waiting for crumbs, and such chance 
beneficences. 

She tried to be patient on these occasions, 
but at last she must ask —“ Where is he, 
Cynthia? What does he say?” By this 
time Cynthia had put down the letter on the 
table by her, smiling a little from time to 
time, as she remembered the loving compli- 
ments it contained. 

“Where? Oh, I did not look exactly — 
somewhere in Abyssinia— Huon. I can’t 
read the word, and it does not much signi- 
fy, for it would give me no idea.” 

“Ts he well?” asked greedy Molly. 

“Yes, now. He has hhad a slight touch 
of fever, he says; but it’s all over now, and 
he hopes he is getting acclimatized.” 
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he would want nursing—and so far from | sip in Abyssinian wilds. 
home. Oh, Cynthia!” Molly was not m strong health, and per- 
“Oh, I don’t fancy he had any nursing, | haps this made her a little fanciful ; but cer- 
poor fellow! One does not expect nursing, | tain it is that her thoughts by day and her 
and hospitals, and doctors in Abyssinia ; but | dreams by night were haunted by the idea 
he had plenty of quinine with him, and I | of Roger lying ill and untended in those 
suppose that is the best specific. At any | savage lands. Ter constant prayer, “ O my 
rate, he says he is quite a now |” | Lord! give her the living child, and in no 
Molly sate silent for a minute or two. _| wise slay it,” came from a heart as true as 
“ What is the date of the letter, Cynthia ?” | that of the real mother in King Solomon’s 
“I did not look. December the — De-| judgment. “ Let him live, let him live, even 
cember the 10th.” though I may never set eyes upon him again. 
“That’s nearly two months ago,” said | Have pity upon his father! Grant that he 
— may come home safe, and live happily with 
“ Yes ;. but I determined I would not wor- | her whom he loves so tenderly — so tender- 
ry myself with useless anxiety, when he|ly, O God.” And then she would burst in- 
went away. If anything did — go wrong, | to tears, and drop asleep at last, sobbing. 
you know,” said Cynthia, using an euphu- 
ism for death, as most people do (it is an 
ugly word to speak plain out in the midst 


« Of fever !— and who took care of him ? | gaiety, no new books to write about, no gos- 
| 


of life), “ it would be all over before I even 
heard of his illness, and I could be of no use | 
to him, — covld I, Molly ?” 

“No. I daresay it is all very true; only 
I should think the squire could not take it 
80 easily.” 

“ Talways write him a little note when I 
hear from Roger, but I don’t think I'll name 





this touch of fever -— shall I, Molly ?” 
“T don’t know,” said Molly. “ People | 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MR. KIRKPATRICK, Q.C. 


CYNTHIA was always the same with Mol- 
ly: kind, sweet-tempered, ready to help, 
professing a great deal of love for her, and 


| probably feeling as much asshe did for any 


one in the world. But Molly had reached to 
this superficial depth of affection and intima- 
cy in the first few weeks of Cynthia’s resi- 
dence in her father’s house ; and if she had 


say one ought, but I almost wish I had not | been of a nature prone to analyze the char- 
heard it. Please, does he say anything else acter of one whom she loved dearly, she 
that I may hear ?” ° |might have perceived that, with all Cyn- 

“Oh, lovers’ letters are so silly, and I) thia’s apparent frankness, there were cer- 
think this is sillier than usual,” said Cynthia, | tain limits beyond which her confidence did 
looking over her letter again. “ Here’s a| not go; where her reserve began, and her 
piece you may read, from that line to that,” | real self was shrouded in mystery. For in- 
indicating two places. “I have not read it | stance, her relations with Mr. Preston were 
myself for it looked dullish — all about Aris- | often very puzzling to Molly. She was sure 
totle and Pliny —and I want to get this | that there Fad been a much greater intima- 
bonnet-cap made up before we go out to pay | cy between them formerly at Ashcombe, 
our calls.” and that the remembrance of this was 

Molly took the letter, the thought cross-| often very galling and irritating.to Cyn- 
ing her mind that he had touched it, had | thia, who was as evidently desipous of for- 
had his hands upon it, in those far-distant | getting it as he was anxious to make her re- 
desert lands, where he might be lost to sight | member it. But why this intitnacy had 
and to any human knowledge of his fate; even | ceased, why Cynthia disliked him so ex- 
now her pretty brown fingers almost caress- | tremely now, and many other unexplained 
ed the flimsy paper with their delicacy of| circumstances connected with these two 
touch as she read. She saw references made | facts, were Cynthia’s secrets; and she effect- 
to books, which, with a little trouble, would | ually baffled all Molly's innocent attempts 
be accessible to her here in Hollingford. Per- | during the first glow of her friendship for Cyn- 
haps the details and the references would | thia to learn the girlish antecedents of her 
make the latter dull and dry to some peo-| companion’s life. Every now and then Molly 
ple, but not to her, thanks to his former | came to a dead wall, beyond which she could 
teaching and the interest he had excited in| not pass— at least with the delicate instru¢ 
her for his pursuits. But, as he said in apol- | ments which were all she chose to use. Per- 
ogy, what had he to write about in that | haps Cynthia might have told all there was to 
savage land, but his love, and his research- | tell to a more forcible curiosity, which knew 
es, and travels? There was no society, no | how to improve every slip of the tongue and 
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every fit of temper to its own gratification. 
But Molly's was the interest of affection, not 
the coarser desire of knowing everything for 
a little excitement; and as soon as she saw 
that Cynthia did not wish to tell her any 
thing about that period of her life, Molly 
left off referring to it. But if Cynthia had 
preserved a sweet tranquillity of manner 
and an unvarying kindness for Molly during 
the winter, of which there is question, at 
present she was the only person to whom 
the beauty’s ways were unchanged. Mr. 
Gibson’s influence had been good for her as 
long as she saw that he liked her; she 
had tried to keep as high a place in his 
good opinion as she could, and had curbed 
many a little sarcasm against her mother, 
and many a twisting of the absolute truth 
when he was by. Now there was a constant 
uneasiness about her which made her more 
cowardly than before; and even her parti- 
san, Molly, could not help being aware of the 
distinct equivocations she occasionally used 
when anything in Mr. Gibson’s words or 
behaviour pressed her too hard. Her rep- 
artees to her mother were less frequent 
than they had been, but there was often 
the unusual phenomenon of pettishnessin her 
behaviour to Mrs. Gibson. These changes 
in humour: and disposition, here described 
all at once, were in themselves a series of 
delicate alternations of relative conduct 
spread over many months— many winter 
months of long evenings and bad weather, 
which bring out disvords of character, as a 
dash of cold water brings out the fading 
colours of an old fresco. 

During much of this time Mr. Preston 
had been at Ashcombe; for Lord Cumnor 
had not been able to find an agent whom 
he liked to replace Mr. Preston; and while 
the inferior situation remained vacant Mr. 
Preston had undertaken to do the duties of 
both. Mrs. Goodenough had had a serious 
illness ; and the little society at Hollingford 
did not care to meet while one of their 
habitual set was scarcely out of danger. 
So there had been very little visiting; and 
though Miss Browning said that the absence 
of the temptations of society was very 
agreeable to cultivated minds, after the dis- 
sipations of the previous autumn, when 
there were parties every week to welcome 
Mr. Preston, yet Miss Phebe let out in 
confidence that she and her sister had fallen 
into the habit of going to bed at nine o’clock, 
for they found cribbage night after night, 
from five o’clock till ten, rather too much of 
a good thing. To tell the truth, that winter, 
if peaceful, was monotonous in Hollingford ; 
and the whole circle of gentility there was 
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delighted to be stirted up in March by the 
intelligence that Mr. Kirkpatrick, the new- 
ly-made Q.C., was coming on a visit of a 
couple of days to his sister-in-law Mrs. 
Gibson. Mrs. Goodenough’s room was the 
very centre of gossip; gossip had been her 
daily bread through her life, gossip was 
meat and wine to her now. 

“ Dear-ah-me!” said the old lady, rous- 
ing herself so as to sit upright in her easy 
chair, and propping herself with her hands 
on the arms; “ who would ha’ thought she’d 
such grand relations! Why, Mr. Ashton 
told me once that a Queen’s counsel was as 
like to be a judge as a kitten is like to be a 
cat. And to think of her being as good as 
a sister to a judge! Isaw one onest; and 
I know I thought as I should not wish for a 
better winter-cloak than his old robes would 
make me, if I could only find out where I 
could get them second-hand. And I know 
she’d her silk gowns turned and dyed and 
cleaned, and, for aught I know, turned 
again, while she lived at Ashcombe. Kee 
ing a school, too, and so near akin to this 
Queen’s counsel all the time! Well, to be 
sure, it was not much of a school — only 
ten young ladies at the best o’times; so 
perhaps he never heard of it.” 

“I’ve been wondering what they'll give 
him to dinner,” said Miss Browning. ‘ It is 
an unlucky time for visitors; no game to be 
had, and lamb so late this year, and chicken 
hardly to.be had for love or money.” 

“‘ He’ll have to put up with calves’ head, 
that he will,” said Mrs. Goodenough, solemn- 
ly. “If I'd ha’ got my usual health I'd 
copy out a receipt of my grandmother’s for 
a rolled calves’ head, and send it to Mrs. 
Gibson, — the doctor has been very kind to 
me all through this illness; —1 wish my 
daughter in Combermere would send me 
some autumn chickens —I’d pass ’em on to 
the doctor, that I would; but she’s been 
arkilling of ’em all, and a-sending of them 
to me, and the last she sent she wrote me 
word was the last.” 

“I wonder if they'll give a party for 
him!” suggested Miss Phebe. “I should 
like to see a Queen’s counsel for once in my 
life. I have seen javelin-men, but that’s 
the greatest thing in the legal line I ever 
came across.” 

“ They'll ask Mr. Ashton, of course,” said 
Miss Browning. ‘“ The three black graces, 
Law, Physic, and Divinity, as the song calls 
them. henever thers’s a second course, 
there’s always the clergyman of the parish 
invited in any family of gentility.” 

“T wonder if he’s married!” said Mrs. 





Goodenough. Miss Phebe had been feel 
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ing the same wonder, but had not thought 
it maidenly to express it, even to her sister, 
who was the source of knowledge, having 
met Mrs. Gibson in the street on her way to 
Mrs. Goodenough’s. 

“ Yes, he’s married, and must have several 
children, for Mrs. Gibson said that Cynthia 
Kirkpatrick had paid them a visit in London, 
to have lessons with her cousins. And she 
said that his wife was a most accomplished 
woman, and of good family, though she 
brought him no fortune.” 

“It’s a very creditable connection, I’m 
sure ; it’s only a wonder to meas how we’ve 
heard so little talk of it before,” said Mrs. 
Goodenough. “ At the first look of the 
thing, I should not ha’ thought Mrs. Gibson 


was one to hide away her fine relations |1 


under a bushel; indeed for that matter 
we're all of us fond o’ turning the best 
breadth o’ the gown to the front. I remem- 
ber, speaking o’ breadths, how I've undone 
my skirts many a time and oft to put a stain 
or a grease-spot next to poor Mr. Goode- 
nough. He’d a soft kind of heart when 
first we was married, and he said, says he, 
‘ Patty, link thy right arm into my left one, 
then thou’lt be nearer to my heart ;’ and so 
we kept up the habit, when, poor man, he’d 
a deal more to think on than romancing on 
which side his heart lay; so as I said I 
always put my damaged breadths on the 
right hand, and when we walked arm in 
arm, as we always did, no one was never 
the wiser.” 

“T should not be surprised if he invited 
Cynthia to pay him nether visit in London,” 
said Miss Browning. “If he did it when 
he was poor, he’s twenty times more likely 
to do it now he’s a Queen’s counsel.” 

“ Ay, work it by the rule o’three, and she 
stands a good chance. I only hope it won’t 
turn her head; going up visiting in London 
at her age. Why, I was fifty before ever I 
went!” 

“ But she has been in France ; she’s quite 
a travelled young lady,” said Miss Phebe. 

Mrs. Goodenough shook her head, for a 
whole minute before she gave vent to her 
opinion. 

“ It’s a risk,” said she, “a great risk. I 
don’t like saying so to the doctor, but I 
should not like having my daughter, if I 
was him, so cheek-by-jowl with a girl as was 
brought up in the country where Robes- 
pierre and Bonyparte was born.” 

“ But Buonaparte was a Corsican,” said 
Miss Browning, who was much farther ad- 
vanced both in knowledge and in liberality 
of opinions than Mrs. Goodenough. “ And 
there’s a great opportunity for cultivation 
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of the mind afforded by intercourse with 
foreign countries. I always admire Cyn- 
thia’s grace of manner, never too shy to 
speak, yet never putting herself forwards; 
she’s quite a help to a party; andif she has 
a few airs and graces, why they’re natural 
at her age! Now as for dear Molly, there’s 
a kind of awkwardness about her — she 
broke one of our best china cups the last 
time she was at a party at our house, and 
spilt the coffee on the new carpet; and then 
she got so confused that she hardly did any- 
thing but sit in a corner and hold her 
tongue all the rest of the evening.” 

“She was so sorry for what she’d done, 
sister,” said Miss Phebe, in a gentle tone 
of reproach; she was always faithful to Mol- 


y: 

“Well, and did I say she wasn’t? but 
was there any need for her to be stupid all 
the evening after.” 

“But you were rather sharp, — rather 
displeased ” — 

“* And I think it my duty to be sharp, ay, 
and cross too, when pes young folks care- 
less. And when I see my duty clear I do 
it; I’m not one to shrink from it, and they 
ought to be grateful to me. It’s not every 
one that will take the trouble of reproving 
them, as Mrs: Goodenough knows. I'm 
very fond of Molly Gibson, very, for her 
own sake and for her mother’s too; I’m not 
sure if I don’t think she’s worth half-a-dozen 
Cynthias, but for all that she should not 
break my best china tea-cup, and then sit 
doing nothing for her livelihood all the rest 
of the evening.” 

By this time Mrs. Goodenough gave evi- 
dent sign of being tired; Molly’s misde- 
meanours and Miss Browning’s broken tea- 
cup were not as exciting subjects of conver- 
sation as Mrs. Gibson’s newly-discovered 
good luck in having a successful London 
lawyer for a relation. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick had been, like many 
other men, struggling on in his profession, 
and encumbered with a large family of his 
own; he was ready to do a good turn for 
his connections, if it occasioned him no loss 
of time, and if (which was, perhaps, a pri- 
mary condition) he remembered their exist- 
ence. Cynthia's visit to Doughty Street 
nine or ten years ago had not made much 
impression upon him after he had once sug- 
gested its feasibility to his good-natured 
wife. He was even rather startled every now 
and then by the appearance of a pretty little 
girl amongst his own children, as they troop- 
ed in to dessert, and had to remind himself 
who she was. But as it was his custom to 


leave the table almost immediately and to 
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retreat into a small back-room called his 
study, to immerse himself in papers for the 
rest of the evening, the child had not 
made much impression upon ‘him; and 
probably the next time he remembered her 
existence was when Mrs. Kirkpatrick wrote 
to him to beg him to receive Cynthia for a 
night on her way to school at Boulogne. 
The same request was repeated on her re- 
turn; but it so happened that he had not 
seen her either time; and only dimly re- 
membered some remarks which his wife had 
made on one of these occasions, that it 
seemed to her rather hazardous to send so 
young a girl so longa journey without mak- 
ing more provision for her satety than Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick had done. He knew that his 
wife would fill up all deficiencies in this re- 
spect as if Cynthia had been her own 
daughter; and thought no more about her 
until he received an invitation to attend 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s wedding with Mr. Gib- 
son, the highly-esteemed surgeon of Hol- 
lingford, &c., &c. — an attention which irri- 
tated instead of pleasing him. ‘“ Does the 
woman think I have nothing to do but run 
about the country in search of brides and 
bridegrooms, when this great case of Hough- 
ton v. Houghton is coming on, and | have 
not a moment tospare?” he asked of his 
wife. 

“ Perhaps she never heard of it,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 

*‘ Nonsense! the case has been in the pa- 
pers for days.” 

_ “But she mayn’t know you are engaged 
in it.” 

“She mayn’t,” said he, meditatively — 
such ignorance was possible. 

But now the great case of Houghton v. 
Houghton was a thing of the past; the hard 
struggle was over, the comparative table- 
land of Q.C.-dom gained, and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick had leisure for family feeling and 
recollection. One day in the Easter vaca- 
tion he found himself near Hollingford; he 
had a Sunday to spare, and he wrote to off- 
er himself as a visitor to the Gibsons from 
Friday to Monday, expressing strongl 
(what he really felt, in a less degree,) his 
wish to make Mr. Gibson’s acquaintance. 
Mr. Gibson, though often overwhelmed with 
"agegao gi business, was always hospita- 

le ; and moreover, it was always a pleas- 
ure to him to get out of the somewhat con- 
fined mental atmosphere which he had 
breathed over and over again, and have a 
whiff of fresh air: a glimpse of what was 
assing in the great world beyond his daily 
imits of thought and action. So he was 
ready to give a cordial welcome to his un- 
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known relation. Mrs. Gibson was in a flut- 
ter of sentimental delight, which she fancied 
was family affection, but which might not 
have been quite so effervescent if Mr. Kirk- 
patrick had remained in his former position 
of struggling lawyer, with seven children, 
living in Doughty Street. 

When the two gentlemen met they were 
attracted towards each other bya similarity 
of character, with just enough difference in 
their opinions to make the experience of 
each, on which such opinions were based, 
valuable to the other. To Mrs. Gibson, 
although the bond between them counted 
for very little in their intercourse, Mr. Kirk- 

atrick paid very polite attention ; and was, 
in fact, very glad that she had done so well 
for herself as to marry a sensible and agree- 
able man, who was able to keep her in com- 
fort, and to behave to her daughter in so 
liberal a manner. Molly struck him as a 
delicate-looking girl, who might be very 
retty if she had had a greater look of 
ealth and animation: indeed, looking at 
her critically, there were beautiful points 
about her face — long soft gray eyes, black 
curling eyelashes, rarely showing dimples, 
perfect teeth ; but there was a languor over 
all, a slow depression of manner, which con- 
trasted unfavourably with the brightly-col- 
oured Cynthia, sparkling, quick, graceful, 
and witty. As Mr. Kirkpatrick expressed 
it afterwards to his wife, he was quite in 
love with that girl; and Cynthia, as ready 
to captivate strangers as any little girl of 
three or four, rose to the occasion, forgot all 
all her cares and despondencies, remember- 
ed no longer her regret at having lost some- 
thing of Mr. Gibson’s good opinion, and 
listened eagerly and made soft replies, inter- 
mixed with naive sallies of dro!l humour, 
till Mr. Kirkpatrick was quite captivated. 
He left Hollingford, almost surprised to have 
ag gy a duty, and found it a pleasure. 
or Mrs. Gibson and Molly he had a gener- 
al friendly feeling ; but he did not care if he 
never saw them again. But for Mr. Gib- 
son he had a warm respect, a strong person- 
al liking, which he should be glad to have 
ripen into a friendship, if there was time for 
it in this bustling world. And he fully re- 
solved to see more of Cynthia; his wife 
must know her; they must have her up to 
stay with them in London, and show her 
something of the world. But, on returnin 
home, Mr. Kirkpatrick found so much wor 
awaiting him that he had to lock up embryo 
friendships and kindly plans in some safe 
closet of his mind, and give himself up, 
body and soul, to the immediate work of 
his profession. But, in May, he found time 
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to take his wife to the Academy Exhibition, 
and some portrait there, striking him as be- 
ing like Cynthia, he told his wife more 
about her and his visit to Hollingford than 
he had ever had leisure to do before; and 
the result was that on the next day a letter 
was sent off to Mrs. Gibson, inviting Cyn- 
thia to pay a visit to her cousins in London, 
and reminding her of many little cireum- 
tances that had occurred when she was with 
them as a child, so as to carry on the clue 
of friendship from that time to the present. 

On its receipt this letter was greeted in 
various ways by the four people who sate 
round the breakfast-table. Mrs. Gibson 
read it to herself first. Then, without 
telling what its contents were, so that her 
auditors were quite in the dark as to what 
her remarks applied, she said, — 

“T think they might have remembered 
that I am a generation nearer to them than 
she is, but nobody thinks of family affection 
now-a-days; and I liked him so much, and 
bought a new cookery-book, all to make it 
pleasant and agreeable and what he was 
used to.” She said all this in a plaintive, 
aggrieved tone of voice; but as no one 
knew to what she was referring, it was 
difficult to offer her consolation. Her 
husband was the first to speak. 

“If you want us to sympathize with you, 
tell us what is the nature of your woe.” 

“ Why, I daresay it’s what he means as 
a very kind attention, only I think I ought 
to have been asked before Cynthia,” said 
she, reading the letter over again. 

“Who's he? and what’s meant for a 
‘kind attention ?’” 

“Mr. Kirkpatrick, to be sure. This 
letter is from him; and he wants Cynthia 
to go and pay them a visit, and never says 
anything about you or me, my dear. And 
I'm sure we did our best to make it pleasant ; 
and he should have asked us first, I think.” 

“ As I could not possibly have gone, it 
makes very little difference to me.” 

“But 1 could have gone; and, at an 
rate, he should have paid us the compli- 
ment: it’s only a proper mark of respect, 
you know. So ungrateful, too, when I gave 
up my dressing-room on purpose for him!” 

“And I dressed for dinner every day he 
was here, if we are each to recapitulate 
all our sacrifices on his behalf. But for all 
that I did not expect to be invited to his 
house. I shall be only too glad if he will 
come again to mine.” 

“T’ve a great mind not to let Cynthia go,” 
said Mrs. Gibson, reflectively. 

“TI can’t go, mamma,” said Cynthia, 
colouring. ‘ My gowns are all so shabby, 
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and my old bonnet must do for the sum- 
mer.” 

“ Well, but you can buy anew one; and 
I’m sure it is high time you should get your- 
self another silk-gown. You must have 
been saving up a great deal, for I don’t 
know when you've had any new clothes.” 

Cynthia home to say something, but 
stopped short. She went on buttering her 
toast, but she held it in her hand without 
eating it; without looking up either, as, 
after a minute or two of silence, she spoke 

ain :— 

“I cannot go. I should like it very 
much; but I really cannot go. Please, 
mamma, write at once, and refuse it.” 

“‘ Nonsense, child! When a man in Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s position comes forward to 
offer a favour, it does not do to decline it 
without giving a sufficient reason. So kind 
of him as it is, too!” 

“ Suppose you offer to go instead of me ? ” 
proposed Cynthia. 

“ No, no! that won’t do,” said Mr. Gib- 
son, decidedly. “You can’t transfer in- 
vitations in that way. But really this 
excuse about your clothes does appear to be 
very trivial, Cynthia, if you have no other 
reason to give.” 

“It isa real, true reason to me,” said 
—— looking up at him as she spoke. 
“You must let me judge for myself. It 
would not do to go there in a state of 
shabbiness, for even in Doughty Street, I 
remember, my aunt was very particular 
about dress; and now that Margaret and 
Helen are grown up, and they visit so 
much, — pray don’t say anything more about 
it, for I know it would not do” 

“What have you done with all your 
money, I wonder?” said Mrs. Gibson. 
“ You’ve twenty pounds a year, thanks 
to Mr. Gibson and me; and I'm sure you 
haven’t spent more than ten.” 

“T had not many things when I came 
back from France,” said Cynthia, in a low 
voice, and evidently troubled by all this 
questioning. “Pray let it be decided at 
once ; I can’t go, and there’s an end of it.” 
a up, and left the room rather sud- 
denly. 

“TI don’t understand it at all,” said Mrs. 
Gibson. “Do you, Molly?” 

“No. Iknow she does not like spending 
money on her dress, and is very careful.” 
Molly said this much, and then was afraid 
she had made mischief. 

“ But then she must have got the money 
somewhere. It always has struck me that if 
you have not extravagant habits, and do 
not live up to your income, you must have 
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acertain sum to lay by at the end of the 
year. Havel not often said so, Mr. Gib- 
son ?” 

“ Probably.” 

“ Well, then, apply the same reasoning to 
Cynthia’s case; and then, I ask, what has 
become of the money ?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Molly, seeing that 
she was appealed to. “She may have 
given it away to some one who wants it.” 

Mr. Gibson put down his newspaper. 

“Tt is very clear that she has neither got 
the dress nor the money necessary for this 
London visit, and that she does not want 
any more inquiries to be made on the sub- 
ject. She likes mysteries, in fact, and I 
detest them. Still, I think it is a desirable 
thing for her to keep up the acquaintance, 
or friendship, or whatever it is to be called, 
with her father’s family; and I shall glad- 
ly give her ten pounds; and if that’s not 
enough, why, either you must help her out, 
or she must do without some superfluous 
article of dress or another.” 

“Tm sure there never was such a kind, 
dear, generous man as you are, Mr. Gib- 
son,” said his wife. “To think of your 
being a stepfather! and so — to my poor 
fatherless girl! But, Molly, my dear, I 
think you'll acknowledge that you too 
are very fortunate in your stepmother. 
Are not you, love? And what happy 
téte-i-tétes we shall have together when 
Cynthia goes to London. I'm not sure if 1 
don’t get on better with you even than 
with her, though she is my own child ; for, 
as dear papa says so truly, there is a love 
of mystery about her; and if I hate any- 
thing, it is the slightest concealment or 
reserve. Ten pounds! Why, it will quite 
set her up, buy her a couple of gowns and 
a new bonnet, and I don’t know what all! 
Dear Mr. Gibson, how generous you are!” 

Something very tike “ Pshaw!” was 
growled out from behind the newspaper. 

_ May I go and tell her?” said Molly, 
rising up. 

6 Yes, do love. Tell her it would be so 
ungrateful to refuse; and tell her that 
your father wishes her to go; and tell her, 
too, that it would be quite wrong not to 
avail herself of an opening which may by- 
and-by be extended to the rest of the 
family. Iam sure if they ask me — which 
certainly they ought to do—Iwon’t say 
before they asked Cynthia, because I never 
think of myself, and am really the most 
forgiving person in the world, in forgivin 
slights ;— but when they do ask me, whic 
they are sure to do, I shall never be content 
fill, by putting ina little hint here and a 
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little hint there, I’ve induced them to send 
im an invitation. A month or two in 

ndon would do youso much good, Molly.” 

Molly had left the room before this 
speech was ended, and Mr. Gibson was 
occupied with his newspaper; but Mrs. 
Gibson finished it to herself very much to 
her own satisfaction: for, after all, it was 
better to have some one of the family going 
on the visit, though she might not be the 
right person, than to refuse it altogether, 
and never to have the opportunity of say- 
ing anything about it. As Mr. Gibson was 
so kind to Cynthia, she too would be kind 
to Molly, and dress her becomingly, and 
invite young men to the house; do all the 
things, in fact, which Molly and her father 
did not want to have done, and throw the 
old stumbling-blocks in the way of their un- 
restrained intercourse, which was the one 
thing they desired to have, free and open, 
and without the constant dread of her 
jealousy. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SECRET THOUGHTS OOZE OUT. 


Mot ty found Cynthia in the drawing- 
room, standing in the bow-window, looking 
out on the garden. She started as Molly 
came up to her. 

“ Oh, Molly,” said she, putting her arms 
out towards her, “Iam always so glad to 
have you with me!” 

It was outbursts of affection such as these 
that always called Molly back, if she had 
been ever so unconsciously wavering in her 
allegiance to Cynthia. She had been 
wishing downstairs that Cynthia would be 
less reserved, and not have so many secrets; 
but now it seemed almost like treason to 
havé wanted her to be anything but what 
she was. Never had any one more than 
Cynthia the power spoken of by Goldsmith 
when he wrote — 


He threw off his friends like a huntsman his 


pack, 
For he knew when he liked he could whistle 
them back. 


“ Do you know, I think you’ll be glad to 
hear what I’ve got to tell you ?” said Molly. 
“Tthink you would really like to go to Lon- 
don; should not you?” 

“Yes, but it is of no use liking,” said 
Cynthia. “ Don’t you begin about it, Molly, 
for the thing is settled ; and I ean’t tell you 
why, but I can’t go.” 

“Tt is only the money, dear. And papa 





has been so kind about it. He wants you 
1408. 
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to go; he thinks you ought to keep up re- 
lationship ; and he is going to give you ten 
pounds.” 

“ How kind he is!” said Cynthia. “ But 
I ought not to take it. I wish I had known 
you years age; I should have been different 
to what I am.” 

‘“ Never mind that! We like you as you 
are; we don’t want you different. You'll 
really hurt papa if you don’t take it. Why 
do you hesitate? Do you think Roger 
won't like it?” 

“Roger! no, I was not thinking about 
him! Why should he care? I shall be 
there and back again before he even hears 
about it.” : 

“ Then you will go?” said Molly. 

Cynthia thought for a minute or two. 
“ Yes, I will,” said she, at length. “I dare- 
say it’s not wise, but it will be pleasant, and 
I'll go. Where is Mr. Gibson? I want to 
thank him. Oh, how kind he is! Molly, 
you're a lucky girl!” 

“11” said Molly, quite startled at being 
told this ; for she had been feeling as if so 
many things were going wrong, almost as if 
they would never go right again. 

“There he is!” said Cynthia. “I hear 
him in the hall!” And down she flew, and 
laying her hands on Mr. Gibson’s arm, she 
thanked him with such warm impulsiveness, 
and in so pretty and caressing a manner, 
that something of his old feeling of personal 
liking for her returned, and he forgot for a 
time the causes of disapproval he had 
against her. 

“ There, there!” said he, “ that’s enough, 
my dear! It is quite right you should keep 
up with your relations ; there’s nothing more 
to be said about it.” 

“T do think your father is the most charm- 
ing man I know,” said Cynthia, on her re- 
turn to Molly; “and it’s that which always 
makes me so afraid of losing his good opin- 
ion, and fret so when I think he is displeased 
with me. And now let us think all about 
this London visit. It will be delightful, won't 
it? I can make ten pounds go ever so far ; 
and in some ways it will be such a comfort 
to get out of Hollingford.” 

“ Will it ?” said Molly, rather wistfully. 

“Oh, yes! You know I don’t mean that 
it will be a comfort to leave you; that will 
be anything but a comfort. But, after all, 
a country town is a country town, and Lon- 
don is London. You need not smile at m 
truisms ; I’ve always had a sympathy with 
M. de la Palisse, — 


M. de la Palisse est mort 
En perdant sa vie ; 
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Un quart d’heure avant sa mort 
Il était en vie,” 

sang she, in so gay a manner that she puz- 
zled Molly, as she often did, by her change of 
mood from the gloomy decision with which 
she had refused to accept the invitation only 
half an hour ago. She suddenly took Moll 
round the waist, and began waltzing roun 
the room with her, to the imminent danger 
of the various little tables, loaded with 
“ objets d’art” (as Mrs. Gibson delighted to 
call them) with which the drawing-room was 
crowded. She avoided them, however, with 
her usual skill; but they both stood still at 
last, surprised at Mrs. Gibson’s surprise, as 
she stood at the door, looking at the whirl 
going on before her. 

“ Upon my word, I only hope you are not 
going crazy, both of you? {What's all this 
about, pray ?” 

“ Only because I’m so glad I’m going to 
London, mamma,” said Cynthia, demurely. 

“Tm not sure if it’s quite the thing for an 
engaged young lady to be so much beside 
herself at the prospect of gaiety. In my 
time, our great pleasure ia our lovers’ ab- 
sence was in thinking about them.” 

“T should have thought that would have 
given you pain, because you would have 
had to remember that they were away, 
which ought to have made you unhappy. 
Now, to tell you the truth, just at the mo- 
ment I had forgotten all about Roger. I 
hope it was not very wrong. Osborne looks 
as if he did all my share as well as his own 
of the fretting after Roger. How ill he 
looked yesterday !” 

“ Yes,” said Molly; “I did not know if 
any one besides me had noticed it. I was 
quite shocked.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Gibson, “I’m afraid that 
young man won’t live long—very much 
afraid,” and she shook her head ominously. 

“ Oh, what will happen if he dies!” ex- 
claimed Molly, suddenly sitting down, and 
thinking of that strange, mysterious wife 
who never made her appearance, whose very 
existence was never spoken about — and 
Roger away too! 

“ Well, it would be very sad, of course, 
and we should all feel it very much, I’ve ‘no 
doubt; for I’ve always been very fond of 
Osborne ; in fact, before Roger became, as 
it were, my own flesh and blood, I liked 
Osborne better: but we must not forget the 
living, dear Molly” (for Molly’s eyes were 
filling with tears at the dismal thoughts 
presented to her). ‘ Our dear good Roger 
would, I am sure, do all in his power to fill 
Osborne’s place in any way; and his mage 
riage need not be so long delayed.” 
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“ Don’t speak of that in the same breath 
as Osborne’s life, mamma,” said Cynthia, 
hastily. 

“Why, my dear, it is a very natural 
thought. For poor Roger’s sake, you know, 
one wishes it not to be so very very long an 
engagement; and I was only answering 
Molly’s question, after all. One can’t help 
following out one’s thoughts. People must 
die, you know — young, as well as old.” 

“ Tf I ever ompuceed Roger of followin 
out his thoughts in a similar way,” sai 
Cynthia, “T’d never speak to him again.” 

“ As if he would!” said Molly, warm in 
her turn. “ You know he never would; 
and you should not suppose it of him, 
Cynthia — no, not even for a moment!” 

“ T can’t see the great harm of it all, for 
my part,” said Mrs. Gibson, plaintively. “ A 
young man strikes us all as looking very ill 
—and I’m sure I'm sorry for it ; but illness 
very often leadsto death. Surely you agree 
with me there, and what's the harm of say- 
ing so? Then Molly asks what will happen 
if he dies; and I try to answer her ques- 
tion. I don’t like talking or thinking of death 
any more than any one else; but I should 
think myself wanting in strength of mind 
if I could not look forward to the consequen- 
ces of death. I really think we’re command- 
ed to do so, somewhere in the Bible or the 
Prayer-book. 

“ Do you look forward to the consequen- 
ces of my death, mamma?” asked Cynthia. 

“ You really are the most unfeeling girl 
I ever met with,” said Mrs. Gibson, really 
hurt. “I wish I could give you a little of 
my own sensitiveness, for I have too much for 
my happiness. Don’t let us speak of Os- 
borne’s looks again ; ten to one it was only 
some temporary over-fatigue, or some apx- 
iety about Roger, or perhaps a little fit of 
indigestion. T was very foolish to attribute 
it to anything more serious, and dear papa 
might be displeased if he knew I had done 
so. Medical men don't like other people to be 
making conjectures about health; they con- 
sider it as trenching on their own particular 

rovince, and very proper I’m sure. Now 
et us consider about your dress, Cynthia; 
I could not understand how you had spent 
your money, and made so little show with 
it.” 

“ Mamma! it may sound very cross, but I 
must tell Molly and you, and everybody, 
once for all, that as I don’t want and did 
not ask for more than my allowance, I’m 
not going to answer any questions about 
at I do with it.” She did not say this 

any want of respect; but she said it 
with quiet determination, which subdued 
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her mother for the time, though often after- 
wards when Mrs. Gibson and Molly were 
alone, the former would start the wonder as 
to what Cynthia could possibly have done 
with her money, and hint each poor conjec- 
ture through words and volleys of doubt, 
till she was wearied out; and the exciting 
sport was given up for the day. At present, 
however, a confined herself to the practi- 
cal matter in hand; and the genius for mil- 
inery and dress, inherent in both mother 
and daughter, soon settled a great many 
knotty points of contrivance and taste, and 
then they all three set to work to “ gar auld 
claes look amaist as weel’s the new.” 

Cynthia’s relations with the squire had 
been very stationary ever since the visit she 
had paid to the Hall the previous autumn. 
He had received them all at that time with 
hospitable politeness, and he had also been 
more charmed with Cynthia than he liked 
to acknowledge to himself, when he thought 
the visit all over afterwards. 

“ She’s a pretty lass sure enough,” thought 
he, “ and has pretty ways about her too, and 
likes to learn from older people, which is a 
good sign; but somehow { don’t like mad- 
am her mother, but still she is her mother, 
and the girl is her daughter; yet she 
spoke to her once or twice as I should not 
ha’ liked our little Fanny to have spoken, 
if it had pleased God for her to ha’ lived. 
No, it’s not the right way, and it may be a 
bit old-fashioned, but I like the right way. 
And then again she took possession o’ me as 
I may say, and little Molly had to run after 
us in the garden walks that are too narrow 
for three, just like a little four-legged doggie ; 
and the other was so full of listening to me, 
she never turned round for to speak a word to 
Molly. I don’t mean to say they’re not fond of 
each other, and that in Roger’s sweetbeart’s 
favour, and it’s very ungrateful in me to go 
and find fault with a lass who was so civil 
to me, and had such a pretty way with her 
of hanging on every word that fell from my 
lips. Well! a deal may come and go in two 

ears! and the lad says nothing to me about 
it. I’ll be as deep as him, and take no more 
notice of the affair till he comes home and 
tells me himself.” : 

So although the squire was always de- 
lighted to receive the little notes which 
Cynthia sent to him every time she heard 
from Roger, and although this attention on 
her part was melting the heart he tried to 
harden, he controlled himself into writing 
her the briefest acknowledgments. His 
words were strong in meaning, but formal 
in expression; she herself did not think 
much about them, being satisfied to do the 
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kind actions that called them forth. But her! time, or maybe he'll go to the dogs altogeth- 


mother criticised them and pondered them. 
She thought she had hit on the truth, when | 


bit kind 


er; but pa it will make him think a 
y of the old father at home—lI 


she had decided in her mind that it was a/ should like him to do that, I should!” 


very old-fashioned style, and that he and 

his house and his furniture all wanted some 

of the brightening up and polishing which | 
they were sure to receive, when — she never | 
— liked to finish the sentence definitely, 

although she kept repeating to herself that 
“there was no harm in it.” 

To return to the squire. Occupied as he 
now was, he recovered his former health, 
and something of his former cheerfulness. 
If Osborne had met him half-way, it is prob- 
able that the old bond between father and 
son might have been renewed; but Osborne 
either was really an invalid or had sunk into | 
invalid habits, and made no effort to rally. If 
his father urged him to go out — nay, once 
_ or twice he gulped down his pride, and ask- 
ed O-borne to accompany him — Osborne 
would go to the window and find out some 
flaw or speck in the wind or weather, and 
make that an excuse for stopping in the 
house over his books. He would saunter 
out on the sunny side of the house in a man- 
ner that the squire considered as both indo- 
‘lent and unmanly. Yet if there was a pros- 
pect of his leaving home, which he did pret- 
ty often about this time, he was seized with 
a hectic energy: the clouds in the sky, the 
easterly wind, and the dampness of the air, 
were nothing to him then; and asthe squire 
did not know the real secret cause of this 
anxiety to be gone, he took. it into his head 
that it arose from Osborne’s dislike to Ham- 
ley and to the monotony of his father’s so- 
ciety. 

“Tt was a mistake,” thought the squire. 
“T see it now. I was never great at making 
friends myself: I always thought those Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men turned up their 
noses at me for a country booby, and I’d get 
the start and have none o’ them. But when 
the boys went to Rugby and Cambridge, I 
should ha’ let them have had their own 
friends about ’em, ever though they might 
ha’ looked down on me; it was the worst 
they could ha’ done to me,and now what 
few friends I had have fallen off from me, b 
death or somehow, and it is but dreary wor 
for a young man, I grant it. But he might 
try not to show it so plain to me as he does. 
T'm getting case-hardened, but it does cut 
me to the quick sometimes —it does. And 
he so fond of his dad as he was once! If I 
can but get the land drained I'll make him 
an allowanee, and let him go to London, or 
where he likes. Maybe he’il do better this 





It is possible thas Osborne might have 
been induced to tell his father of his mar- 
riage during their long téte-a téte intercourse, 
if the squire, in an unlucky moment, had 
not given him his confidence about Roger’s 
engagement with Cynthia. It was on one 
wet Sunday afternoon, when the father and 
son were sitting together in the large empty 
drawing-room. Osborne had not been to 
church in the morning ; the squire had, and 
he was now trying hard to read one of 
Blair’s sermons. They had dined early; 
they always did on Sundays; and either 
that, or the sermon, or the hopeless wet- 
ness of the day, made the afternoon seem 
interminably long to the squire. He had 
certain unwritten rules for the regulation of 
his conduct on Sundays. Cold meat, ser- 
mon-reading, no smoking till after evening 
prayers, as little thought as possible as to 
the state of the land and the condition of 
the crops, and as much respectable sitting 
in-doors in his best clothes as was consist- 
ent with going to church twice a day, and 
saying the responses louder than the clerk. 
To-day it had rained so unceasingly that he 
had remitted the afternoon church; but oh, 
even with the luxury of a nap, how long it 
seemed before he saw the Hall servants 
trudging homewards, along the field-path, a 
covey of umbrellas! He had been stand- 
ing at the window for the last half-hour, his 
hands in his pockets, and his mouth often 
contracting itself into the traditivnal sin of 
a whistle, but as often checked into sudden 
gravity — ending, nine times out of ten, in 
a yawn. He looked askance at Osborne, 
who was sitting near the fire absorbed in a 
book. The poor squire was something like 
the little boy in the child’s story, who asks 
all sorts of birds and beasts to come and play 
with him; and, in every case, receives the 
sober answer, that they are too busy to have 
leisure for trivial amusements. The father 
wanted the son to put down his book, and 
talk to him: it was so wet, so dull, and a 
little conversation would so wile away the 
time! But Osborne, with his back to the 
window where his father was standing, saw 
nothing of all this, and went on reading. 
He had assented to his father’s remark that 
it was a very wet afternoon, but had not 
carried on the subject into all the varieties 
of truisms of which it was susceptible. 
Something more rousing must be started, 


and this the squire felt. ‘The recollectidiijof 
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the affair between Roger and Cynthia came 
into his head, and, without giving it a mo- 
ment’s consideration, he began, — 

“Osborne! Do you know anything 
about this—this attachment of Roger’s?” 

Quite successful. Osborne laid down his 
book in a moment, and turned round to his 
father. 

“Roger! an attachment! No! I never 
heard of it —I can hardly believe it — that 
is to say, I suppose it is to” — 

And then he stopped; for he thought he 
had no right to betray his own conjecture 
that the object was Cynthia Kirkpatrick. 

“Yes. He is though. Can you guess 
who to? Nobody that I particularly like 
— not a connection to my mind — yet she’s 
a very pretty girl; and I suppose I was to 
blame in the first instance.” 

“Ts it?” — 

“Tt’s no use beating about the bush. T’ve 
gone so far, I may as well tell you all. It’s 
Miss Kirkpatrick, Gibson’s stepdaughter. 
But it’s not an engagement, mind you” — 

“I'm very glad —I hope she likes Roger 
back again ” — 

“ Like — it’s only too good a connection 
for her not to like it: if Roger is of the 
same mind when he comes home, I'll be 
bound she’ll be only too happy!” 

“TI wonder Roger never told me,” said 
Osborne, a little hurt, now he began to con- 
sider himself. 

“He never told me either,” said the 
squire. “It was Gibson, who came here, and 
made a clean breast of it like a man of hon- 
our. I’d been saying to him, I could not 
have either of you two lads taking up with 
his lasses. I'll own it was you I was afraid 
of — it’s bad enough with Roger, and may- 
be will come to nothing after all; but if it 
had been you, I’d ha’ broken with Gibson 
and every mother’s son of ’em, sooner than 
have let it go on; and so I told Gibson.” 

“I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
but, once for all, I claim the right of choos- 


* ing my wife for myself, subject to no man’s 


interference,” said Osborne, hotly. 

“Then you'll keep your wife with no 
man’s interference, that’s all; for ne’er a 
penny will you get from me, my lad, unless 
you marry to please me a little, as well as 
yourself a great deal. That’s all I ask of 
you. I’m not particular as to beauty, or as 
to cleverness, and piano-playing, and that 
sort of thing; if Roger marries this girl, we 
shall have enough of that in the family. I 
should not much mind her being a bit older 
than you, but she must be well-born, and the 
more money she brings the better for the 
old place.” 
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“TI say again, father, I choose my wife 
for myself, and I don’t admit any man’s 
right of dictation.” 

“ Well, well!” said the squire, getting a 
little angry in his turn. “If I’m not to be 
father in this matter, thou shan’t be son. 
Go against me in what I’ve set my heart on, 
and you'll find there’s the devil to pay, 
that’s all. But don’t let us get angry it’s 
Sunday afternoon for one thing, and it’s a 
sin; and besides that, I’ve not finished my 
story.” 

For Osborne had taken up his book 
again, and under pretence of reading, was 
fuming to himself. He hardly put it away 
even at his father’s request. 

“ As I was saying, Gibson said, wken 
first we spoke about it, that there was noth- 
ing on foot between any of you four, and 
that if there was, he would let me know; 
so by-and-by he comes and tells me of 
this.” 

“ Of what—I don’t understand how far 
it has gone ?” 

There was a tone in Osborne’s voice the 
squire did not quite like; and he began 
answering rather angrily. 

“Of this to be sure— of what I’m tell- 
ing you —of Roger going and making love 
to this girl, that day he left, after he had 
gone away from here, and was waiting for 
the ‘Umpire’ in Hollingford. One would 
think you quite stupid at times, Osborne.” 

“T can only say that these details are 
quite new to me; you never mentioned 
them before, I assure you.” 

“ Well; never mind whether I did or 
not. I’m sure I said Roger was attached 
to Miss Kirkpatrick, and be hanged to her}; 
and you might have understood all the 
rest, as a matter of course.” 

“ Possibly,” said Osborne, politely. ‘“ May 
T ask if Miss Kirkpatrick, who appeared to 
me to be a very nice girl, responds to 
Roger’s affection ?” 

“Fast enough, I'll be bound,” said the 
squire, sulkily. “A Hamley of Hamley is 
not to be had every day. Now I'll tell you 
what, Osborne, you’re the only marriage- 
able one left in the market, and I want to 
hoist the old family up again. Don’t go 
against me in this; it really will break my 
heart if you do.” 

“Father, don’t talk so,” said Osborne. 
“JZ will do anything I can to oblige you, 
except” — 

“‘ Except the only thing I’ve set my heart 
on your doing.” 

‘Well, well, let it alone for the present. 
There’s no question of my marrying just at 








this moment. I’m out of health, and I’m 
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not up to going into society, and meeting 
young ladies and all that sort of thing, 
even if I had an opening into fitting so- 
ciety.” 

“ You should have an opening fast enough. 
There’ll be more money coming in, ina 

ear or two, please God. And as for your 

ealth, why, what's to make you well, if 
you cower over the fire all day, and shud- 
der away from a good honest tankard as if 
it were poison ?” 

“ So it is to me,” said Osborne, languidly, 
playing with bis book as if he wanted to 
end the conversation and take it up again. 
The squire saw the movements, and under- 
stood them. 

“ Well,” said he, “I'll go and have a 
talk with Will about poor old Black Bess. 
it’s Sunday work enough, asking after a 
dumb animal's, aches and pains.” 

But after his father had left the room Os- 
borne did not take up his book again. He 
laid it down on the table by him, leant 
back in his chair, and covered his eyes with 
his hand. He was in a state of health 
which made him despondent about many 
things, though, least of all, about what was 
most in danger. The long concealment 
of his marriage from his father made the 
disclosure of it far more difficult than it 
would have been at first. Unsupported by 
Roger, how could he explain it all to one so 
passionate as the squire? how tell of the 
temptation, the stolen marriage, the con- 
sequent happiness, and alas! the con- 
sequent suffering ?— for Osborne had suf- 
fered, and did suffer, greatly in the unto- 
ward circumstances in which he had placed 
himself. He saw no way out of it all, ex- 
cepting by the one strong stroke of which 
he felt himself incapable. So with a heavy 
heart he addressed himself to his book 
again. Everything seemed to come in his 
way, and he was not strong enough in 
character to overcome obstacles. ‘The only 
overt step he took in consequence of what 
he had heard from his father, was to ride 
over to Hollingford*the first fine day after 
he had received the news, and go to see 
Cynthia and the Gibsons. He had not 
been there for a long time; bad weather 
and languor combined had prevented him. 
He found them full of preparations and dis- 
cussions about Cynthia’s visit to London ; 
and she herself not at all in the sentimental 
mood proper to respond to his delicate in- 
timations of how glad he was in his broth- 
er’s joy. Indeed, it was so long after that 
time, that Cynthia scarcely perceived that 
to him the intelligence was recent, and that 
the first bloom of his emotions had not yet 
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passed away. With her head a little on 
one side, she was contemplating the effect 
of a knot of ribbons, when he began, in a 
low whisper, and leaning forward towards 
her as he spoke, — “ Cynthia—I may call 
you Cynthia now, mayn’t I1?—I am so 

lad of this news; I’ve only just heard of 
it, but I’m so glad!” 

“ What news do you mean?” She had 
her suspicions; but she was annoyed to 
think that from one person her secret was 
passing to another, and another, till, in 
fact, it was becoming no secret at all. Still 
Cynthia could always conceal her annoy- 
ance when she chose. “ Why are you to 
begin calling me Cynthia now?” she went 
on, smiling. ‘ The terrible word has "4 
ped out from between your lips before, do 
you know?” 

This light way of taking his tender con- 
gratulation did not quite please Osborne, 
who was in a sentimental mood, and for a 
minute or so he remained silent. Then, 
having finished making her bow of ribbon, 
she turned to him, and continued, in a quick 
low voice, anxious to take advantige of 
a téte-d-téte between her mcther and 
Molly, — 

“T think I can guess why you made me 
that pretty little speech just now. But do 
you know you ought not to have been told ? 
And, moreover, things are not quite arrived 
at the solemnity of —of—well—an_en- 


gagement. He would not have it so. Now, 


I shan’t say any more; and you must not. 
Pray remember you ought not to have 
known; it is my own secret, and I particu- 
larly wished it not to be spoken about; and 
I don’t like it’s being so talked about. Oh, 
the leaking of water through one small 
hole!” 

And then she plunged into the téte-d-téte 
of the other two, making the conversation 
general. Osborne was rather discomfited 
at the non-success of his congratulations ; 
he bad pictured to himself the unbosoming 


of a love-sick girl, full of rapture, and glad * 


of a sympathizing confidant. He little 
knew Cynthia’s nature. The more she 
suspected that she was called upon for a 
display of emotion, the less would she show ; 
and her emotions were generally under the 
control of her will. He had made an effort 
to come and see her; and now he leant 
back in his chair, weary and a little dis- 
pirited. 

“You poor dear young man,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, coming up to him with her soft, 
soothing manner; “how tired you look! 
Do take some of that eau-de-Cologne and 
bathe your forehead. This spring weather 
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overcomes me too. ‘Primavera’ I think 
the Italians call it. But it is very trying for 
delicate constitutions, as much from its asso- 
ciations as from its variableness of tempera- 
ture. It makes me sigh perpetually; but 
then I am so sensitive. Dear Lady umnor 
always used to say I was like a thermometer. 
You've heard how ill she has been ? ” 

“ No,” said Osborne, not very much caring 
either. 
= Oh, yes, she is better now; but the anx- 
iety about her has tried me so: detained 
here by what are, of course, my duties, but 
far away from all intelligence, and not 
knowing what the next post might bring.” 

‘“ Where was she then ?” asked Osborne, 
becoming a little more sympathetic. 

“ At Spa. Such a distance off! Three 
days’ post! Can’t you conceive the trial ? 
Living with ber as I did for years; bound up 
in the family as I was.” 

“ But Lady Harriet said, in her last letter, 
that they hoped that she would be stronger 
than she had been for years,” said Molly, 
innocently. 

“Yes — Lady Harriet — of course — 
every one who knows Lady Harriet knows 
that she is of too sanguine a temperament 
for her statements to be perfectly relied on. 
Altogether — strangers are often deluded 
by Lady Harriet—she has an off-hand man- 
ner which takes them in; but she does not 
mean half she says.” 

“ We will hope she does in this instance,” 
said Cynthia, shortly. “ They are in London 
now, and Lady Cumnor has not suffered 
from the journey.” 

“ They say so,” said Mrs. Gibson, shaking 
her head, and laying an emphasis on the 
word ‘say.’ “I am perhaps over-anxious, 
but I wish —I wish could see and judge 
for myself. It would be the only way of 
calming my anxiety. I almost think I shall 

© up with you, Cynthia, for a day or two, 
just to see her with my own eyes. I don’t 
quite like your travelling alone either. We 
will think about it, and you shall write to 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, and propose it, if we de- 
termine upon it. You can tell him of my 
anxiety; and it will be only sharing your 
bed for a couple of nights.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
MOLLY GIBSON BREATHES FREELY. 


THAT was the way in which Mrs. Gibson 
first broached her intention of accompany- 
ing Cynthia to London for a few days’ visit. 
She had a trick of producing the first sketch 
of any new plan before an outsider to the 
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family circle; so that the first emotions 
of others, if they disapproved of her projects, 
had to be repressed, until the idea had be- 
come familiar to them. To Molly it seem- 
ed too charming a proposal ever to come to 
pass. She had never allowed herself to rec- 
ognize the restraint she was under in her 
stepmother’s presence ; but all at once she 
found it out when her heart danced at the 
idea of three whole days — for that it would 
be at the least — of perfect freedom of in- 
tercourse with her father ; of old times come 
back again; of meals without perpetual 
fidgetiness after details of ceremony and 
correctness of attendance. ; 

“ We'll have bread and cheese for dinner 
and eat it on our knees; we'll make up for 
having had to eat sloppy puddings with a 
fork instead of a spoon An this time, by put- 
ting our knives in our mouths till we cut 
ourselves. Papa shall pour his tea into his 
saucer if he’s in a hurry; and if I’m thirs- 
ty, I'll take the slop-basin. And oh, if I 
could but get, buy, borrow, or steal any 
kind of an old horse; my gray skirt is not 
new, but it will do ;— that would be too de- 
lightful. After all, I think I ean be happy 
again; for months and months it has seem- 
ed as if I had got too old even to feel pleas- 
ure, much less happiness again.” 

So thought Molly. Yet she blushed, as 
if with guilt, when Cynthia, reading her 
thought, said to her one day : — 

“Molly, you are very glad to get rid of 
us, are not you ?” 

“Not of you, Cynthia; at least, I don’t 
think Iam. Only, if you only knew how I 
love papa, and how I used to see a great 
deal more of him than I ever do now” — 

“ Ah! I often think what interlopers we 
must seem, and are in fact ” — 

“JT don’t feel you as such. You, at any 
rate, have been a new delight to me, a sis- 
ter; and I never knew how charming such ~ 
a relationship could be.” 

“But mamma?” said Cyhthia, half-sus- 
piciously, half-sorrowfully. 

“ She is papa’s wife,” said Molly, quietly. 
“T don’t mean to say I am not often very 
sorry to feel I am no longer first with him ; 
but it was” —the violent colour flushed in- 
to her face till even her eyes burnt, and she 
suddenly found herself on the point of cry- 
ing; the weeping ash-tree, the misery, the 
slow cropping comfort, and the comforters 
came all so vividly before her — “ it was 
Roger!” — she went on looking up at Cyn- 
thia, as she overcame her slight hesitation 
at mentioning his name—“ Roger, who 
told me how I ought to take papa’s marriage, 
when I was first startled and grieved at the 
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news. Oh, Cynthia, what a great thing it 
is to be loved by him!” 

Cynthia blushed, and looked fluttered 
and pleased. 

“ Yes, I suppose it is. At the same time, 
Molly, I’m afraid he'll expect me to be al- 
ways as good as he fancies me now, and I 
shall have to walk on tip-toe all the rest of 
my life.” 

“But you are good, Cynthia,” put in 
Molly. 

“No, I’m not. You're just as much mis- 
taken as he is; and some day I shall go 
down in your opinions with a run, just like 
the hall clock the other day when the 
spring broke.” 

“TI think he'll love you just as much,” 
said Molly. 

“Could you? Would you be my friend 
if —if it turned out even that 1 had done 
very wrong things? Would you remember 
how very difficult it has sometimes been to 
me to act rightly ” (she took hold of Molly’s 
hand as she spoke). “ We won’t speak of 
mamma, for your sake as much as mine or 
hers; but you must see she is not one to 
help a girl with much good advice, or good 
— Oh, Molly, you don’t know how I was 
neglected just at a time when I wanted 
friends most. Mamma does not know it; it 
is not in her to know what I might have 
been if I had only fallen into wise, good 
hands. But I know it; and what’s more,” 
continued she, suddenly ashamed of her un- 
usual exhibition of feeling, “I try not to 
care, which I daresay is really the worst of 
all; but I could worry myself to death if I 
once took to serious thinking.” 

“T wish I could help you, or even under- 
stand you,” said Molly, after a moment or 
two of sad perplexity. 

“ You can help me,” said Cynthia, chang- 
ing her manner abruptly. “I can trim 
bonnets, and make head-dresses ; but some- 
how my hands can’t fold up gowns and col- 
lars, like your deft little fingers. Please 
will you help me to pack? That’s a real, 
tangible piece of kindness, and not. senti- 
mental consolation for sentimental distresses, 
which are, perhaps, imaginary after all.” 

In general, it is the people who are left 
behind stationary, who give way to low 
spirits at any parting; the travellers, how- 
ever bitterly they may feel the separation, 
find something in the change of scene to 
soften regret in the very first hour of separa- 
tion. But as Molly walked home with her fath- 
er from seeing Mrs. Gibson and Cynthia off to 
London by the * Umpire ” coach, she almost 
danced along the street. 

“Now, papa!” said she, “I’m going to 
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have you all to myself for a whole week. 
You must be very obedient.” 

“Don’t be tyrannical, then. You are 
walking me out of breath, and we are cut- 
ting Mrs. Goodenough, in our hurry.” 

So they crossed over the street to speak 
to Mrs. Goodenough. : 

“We've just been seeing my wife and 
her daughter off to London. Mrs. Gibson 
has e up for a week!” 

“ Deary, deary, to London, and only for 
a week! Why, I can remember its being a 
three days’ journey! It will be very lone- 
some for you, Miss Molly, without your 
young companion !” 

“Yes!” said Molly, suddenly feeling as 
if she ought to have taken this view of the 
case. “I shall miss Cynthia very much.” 

“And you, Mr. Gibson; why, it will be 
like being a widower once again! You 
must come and drink tea with me some even- 
ing. We must try and cheer you up a bit 
amongst us. Shall it be Tuesday ?” 

In spite of the sharp pinch which Molly 

ave to his arm, Mr. Gibson accepted the 
invitation, much to the gratification of the 
old lady. 

“ Papa, how could you go and waste one 
of our evenings. We have but six in all, 
and now but five; and I had so reckoned 
on our doing all sorts of things together.” 

“ What sort of things?” 

“Oh, I don’t know: everything that is 
unrefined and ungenteel,” added she, slyly 
looking up into her father’s face. 

His eyes twinkled, but the rest of his face 
was perlectly Eggs “T’m not going to be 
corrupted. With toil and labour I have 
reached a very fair height of refinement. 
I won't be pulled down again.” 

“ Yes, you will, papa. We'll have bread 
and cheese for lunch this very day. And 
you shall wear your slippers in the drawing- 
room every evening you'll stay quietly at 
home; and oh, papa, don’t you think I 
could ride Nora Creina. I’ve been looking 
out the old gray skirt, and I think T could 
make myself tidy.” 

“Where is the side-saddle to come 
from ?” 

“To be sure, the old one won’t fit that 
great Irish mare. But I’m not particular, 
papa. I think I could manage somehow.” 

“Thank you. But I’m not quite going 
to return into barbarism. It may be a de- 
praved taste, but I should like to see my 
daughter properly mounted.” 

“ Think of riding together down the lanes 
—why, the dog-roses must be all out in 
flower, and the honeysuckles, and the hay 
— how I should like to see Merriman’s farm 
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again! Papa, do let me have one ride with 
you! Please do. Iam sure we can man- 
age il somehow.” 

And “somehow” it was managed. 
“Somehow” all Molly’s wishes came to 
pass ; there was only one little drawback to 
this week of holiday and happy intercourse 
with her father. Everybody would ask them 
out to tea. They were quite like bride and 
bridegroom ; for the fact was, that the late 
dinners which Mrs. Gibson had introduced 
into her own house, were a great inconve- 
nience in the calculations of the small tea- 
drinkings at Hollingford. How ask people 
to tea at six, who dined at that, hour? 
How, when they refused cake and sand- 
wiches at half past eight, how induce other 
people who were really hungry to commit 
a vulgarity before those calm and scornful 
eyes ? So there had been a great lull of in- 
vitations for the Gibsons to Hollingford tea- 
parties. Mrs. Gibson, whose object was to 
squeeze herself into “ county society,” had 
taken this being left out of the smaller fes- 
tivities with great equanimity; but Molly 
missed the kind homeliness of the parties to 
which she had gone from time to time as 
long as she could remember; and though, 
as each three-cornered note was brought in, 
she grumbled a little over the loss of 
another charming téte-d-téte with her fath- 
er, she really was glad to go again in the 
old way among old friends. Miss Browning 
and Miss Phebe were especially compassion- 
ate towards her in her loneliness. If they 
had had their will she would have dined 
there every day; and she had to call upon 
them very an ge in order to prevent 
their being hurt at her declining the din- 
ners. Mrs. Gibson wrote twice during her 
week’s absence to her husband. That piece 
of news was quite satisfactory to the Miss 
Brownings, who had of late months held 
themselves a great deal aloof from a house 
where they chose to suppose that their pres- 
ence was not wanted. In their winter eve- 
pings they had often talked over Mr. Gib- 
son’s household, and having little besides 
conjectures to go upon, they found the sub- 
ject interminable, as they could vary the 
possibilities every day. One of their won- 
ders was how Mr. and Mrs, Gibson really 

ot on together; another was whether Mrs. 
ibson was extravagant or not. Now two 
letters during the week of her absencé 
showed what was in those days considered 
a very proper amount of conjugal affection. 
Yet not too much —at elevenpence half- 
ng postage. A third letter would have 
een extravagant. Sister looked to sister 
with an approving nod as Molly named the 
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second letter, which arrived in Hollingford 
the very day before Mrs. Gibson was to re- 
turn. They had settled between them- 
selves that two letters would show the right 
amount of good feeling and proper under- 
standing in the Gibson family: more would 
have been extravagant; only one would 
have been a mere matter of duty. There 
had been rather a question between Miss’ 
Browning and Miss Phebe as to which per- 
son the second letter (supposing it came) 
was to be addressed. It would be very 
conjugal to write twice to Mr. Gibson ; and 
yet it would be very pretty if Molly came 
in for her share. 

“ You've had another letter, you say, my 
dear,” asked Miss Browning. “I dare say 
Mrs. Gibson has written to you this time?” 

“Tt is a large sheet, and Cynthia has 
written on one half to me, and all the rest 
is to papa.” 

“ A very nice arrangement, I am sure. 
And what does Cynthia say ? Is she enjoy- 
ing herself?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so. They have had a 
dinner-party, and one night when mamma 
was at Lady Cumnor’s, Cynthia went to the 
play with her cousins.” 

“Upon my word! and all in one week ? 
I do call that dissipation. Why, Thursday 
would be taken up with the journey, and 
Friday with resting, and Sunday is Sunday 
ail the world over; and they must have 
written on Tuesday. Well! I hope Cyn- 
thia won’t find Hollingford dull, that’s all, 
when she comes back.” 

“I don’t think it’s likely,” said Miss Phee- 
be, with a little simper and a knowing look, 
which sate oddly on her kindly innocent 
face. ‘ You see a great deal of Mr. Pres- 
ton, don’t you, Molly !” 

“Mr. Preston!” said Molly, flushing up 
with:surprise. “No! not much. He’s been 
at Ashcombe all winter, you know! He 
has but just come back to settle here. 
What should make you think so!” 

“Oh! a little bird told us,” said Miss 
Browning. Molly knew that little bird 
from her childhood, and had always hated 
it, and longed to wring its neck. Why 
should not ‘people speak out and say that 
they did no} mean to give up the name of 
their informant? But it was'a very favour- 
ite form of fiction with the Miss Brownings, 
and to Miss, Phoebe it was the very acme of 
wit. 

“ The little bird was flying about one day 
in Heath Lane, and it saw Mr. Preston and 
a young lady — we won’t say who — walk- 
ing together in a very friendly manner, that 
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is raised above the road, just where there is 
the little wooden bridge over the brook” — 

“ Perhaps Molly is in the secret, and we 
ought not to ask her about it,” said Miss 
Pheebe, seeing Molly’s extreme discomfiture 
and annoyance. 

“It can be no great secret,” said Miss 
Browning, dropping the little-bird formula, 
and assuming an air of dignified reproval 
at Miss Phoebe’s interruption, “for Miss 
Hornblower says Mr. Preston owns to be- 
ing engaged ”— 

“ At any rate it is not to Cynthia, that I 
know positively,” said Molly with some ve- 
hemence. “And pray put a stop to any 
such reports; you don’t know what mis- 
chief they may do. I do so hate that kind 
of chatter!” It was not very respectful of 
Molly to speak in this way, to be sure, but 
she thought only of Roger; and the distress 
any such reports might cause, should he ev- 
er hear of them (in the centre of Africa !) 
made her colour up scarlet with vexation. 

“ Heighty-teighty! Miss Molly! don’t 
you remember that I am old enough to be 
your mother, and that it is not pretty beha- 
viour to speak so tous—tome! ‘Chatter’ 
to be sure. Really, Molly ”— 

“I beg your pardon,” said Molly, only 
half- penitent. 

““] daresay you did not mean to speak so 








to sister,” said Miss Phoebe, trying to make 
eace. 

Molly did not answer all at once. She | 
counted to explain how much mischief 
might be done by such reports. 

“ But don’t you see,” she went on, still 
flushed by vexation, “ how bad it is to talk 
of such thingsin such a way? Su posing | 
one of them cared for some one - and 
that might happen, you know; Mr. Preston, 
for instance, may be engaged to some one 
else ?” 

“Molly! I pity the woman! Indeed I 
do. Ihave a very poor opinion of Mr. 
Preston,” said Miss Browning, in a warning 
tone of voice; for a new idea had come into 
her head. 

“Well, but the woman, or young lady, 
would not like to hear such reports about 
Mr. Preston.” 

“ Perhaps not. But for all that, take my 
word for it, he’s a at flirt, and young 
— had better not have much to do with 

m.” 

“ T daresay it was all accident their meet- 
ing in Heath Lane,” said Miss Phebe. 

“T know nothing about it,” said Molly, 
“and I daresay I have been impertinent, 
only please don’t talk about it any more. I 





have my reasons for asking you.” She got 
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up, for by the striking of the church clock 
she had just found out that it was later than 
she had thought, and she knew that her fa- 
ther would be at home by this time. She bent 
down and kissed Miss Browning’s grave and 
passive face. 

“How you are growing, Molly!” said 
Miss Phebe, anxious to cover over her sis- 
ter’s displeasure. “ As tall and as straight 
as a poplar-tree !” as the old song says. _ 

# Som in grace, Molly, as well as in 

ood looks!” said Miss Browning, watching 

er out of the room. As soon as she was 
fairly gone, Miss Browning got up and shut 
the door quite securely, and then sitting down 
near her sister, she said, in a low voice, 
“Phebe, it was Molly herself that was 
with Mr. Preston in Heath Lane that day 
when Mrs. Goodenough saw them togeth- 
er!” 

“Gracious goodness me!” exclaimed 
Miss Phebe, receiving it at once as gospel. 
“ How do you know ?” 

“ By putting two and two together. Did 
you not notice how red Molly went, and 
then pale, and how she said she knew for a 
fact that Mr. Preston and Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick were not engaged ?” 

“Perhaps not engaged; but Mrs. Good- 
enough saw them loitering together, all by 
their own two selves ” — 

“Mrs. Goodenough only crossed Heath 
Lane at the Shire Oak, as she was riding in 
her pheton,” said Miss Browning, senten- 
tiously. ‘ We all know what a coward she 
is in a carriage, so that most likely she had 
only half her wits about her, and her eyes are 
none of the best when she is standing steady 
on the ground. Molly and Cynthia have 
got their new plaid shawls just alike, and 
they trim their bonnets alike, and Molly is 

rown as tall as Cynthia since Christmas. 
f was always afraid she’d be short and stum- 
py, but she’s now as tall and slender as — 
one need be. I'll answer for it, Mrs. Good- 
enough saw Molly, and took her for Cyn- 
thia.” 

When Miss Browning “ answered for it” 
Miss Phebe gave up Beubshes. She sate 
sometime in fel revolving her thoughts. 
Then she said : 

“Tt would not be such a very bad match 
after all, sister.” She spoke very meekly, 
awaiting her sister’s sanction to her opin- 
ion. 

“ Pheebe, it would be a bad match for 
Mary Preston’s daughter. If I had known 
what I know now we'd never have had him 
to tea last September.” 

“ Why, what do you know now ?” asked 
Miss Phebe. 
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“ Miss Hornblower told me many things ; 
some that I don’t think you ought to hear, 
Phebe. He was engaged to a very pretty 
Miss Gregson, at Henwick, where he comes 
from; and her father made inquiries, and 
heard so much that was bad about him, that 
he made his daughter break off the match, 
and she’s dead since !” 

“ How shocking!” said Miss Phebe, du- 
ly impressed. 

“ Besides, he plays at billiards and he bets 
at races, and some people do say he keeps 
race-horses.” 

“ But is not it strange that the earl keeps 
him on as his agent ?” 

“No! Perhaps not. He’s very clever 
about land, and very sharp in all law af- 
fairs; and my Lord is not bound to take 
notice —if indeed he knows — of the man- 
ner in'which Mr. Preston talks when he has 
taken too much wine.” 

“ Taken too much wine. Oh, sister, is he 
a drunkard ? and we have had him to tea!” 

“ T did not say he was a drunkard, Phe- 
be,” said Miss Browning, pettishly. “ A 
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man may take too much wine occasionally, 
without being a drunkard. Don’t let me 
hear you using such coarse words, Phebe !” 

Miss Phoebe was silent for a time after 
this rebuke. 

Presently she said, “I do hope it was not 
Molly Gibson.” 

“ You may hope as much as you like, but 
I’m pretty sure it was. However, we'd bet- 
ter say nothing about it to Mrs. Good- 
enough; she has got Cynthia into her head, 
and there let her rest. Time enough to set 
reports afloat about Molly when we know 
there’s some truth in them. Mr. Preston 
might do for Cynthia, who’s been brought 
up in France, though she has such pretty 
manners; but it may have made her not 

articular. He must not, and he shall not, 
ave Molly, if I go into church and forbid 
the banns myself; but I’m afraid — I’m 
afraid there’s something between her and 
him. We must keep on the look-out, Phe- 
be. T’ll be her guardian angel, in spite of 
herself.” 





NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


As musing through the garden walks I go, 
Amidst a blaze of flowers (those sweet earth- 
flames), 
I often fvel it as my loss to know 
So little of their names. 


I know the lily, and I know the rose ; 
Lad’s-love and wallflower — very little more ; 
Nothing but what the humble cottage grows 
In plots before the door. 


The Pe that scents the shady nook, 
The honeysuckle tangling round the porch — 

Yes, and the ancient thyme our grandmas took 
On Sabbath to the church. 


I know the gorse and heather of the moors, 
The bluebell and daisy of the leas, 

Its purple cousin of the cliffy shores, 
That loves the salt sea-breeze, 


But myriad beauties of the garden, and 

Those breathers of the glass-encompassed air, 
I cannot name — can only gazing stand 

As in a thinking prayer. 





And yet, ’tis well. If we can name a thing, 
We name it and pass on to what is next; 

But, having not this substitute to bring, 
Are by the wonder fixed. 


When heaven grows dim, and faith seeks to re- 
new 
Its image of our everlasting dower, 
I know no arguments so sweet as through 
The blossom of a flower : 


A wicket-gate to heaven — whereof death 
Is the great entrance closed to mortal eyes — 
And, from the little portals, that sweet breathe 
The air of paradise ! 


For surely it is spirit that entreats 
Sweet recognition of the spirit thus ; 
Something mysteriously divine that meets . 
Divinity in us. 


Among the garden-flowers, bee-like, I glide ; 
And though their names to me sealed letters 


rove 
They have a speech that never is denied 
To hearts that simply love. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE BARINGS. * 


A NEw family at last! In the long roll 
of houses whose rise we have described 
there are many who owe their original great- 
ness to trade, but among the political fami- 
lies of the land, the men who fill Cabinets 
and are thought of for high office, there is 
but this one belonging strictly to the order 
of merchant princes. The earliest ancestor 
to whom they can be traced is Peter Baring, 
who lived between the years 1660 and 1670 
at Groningen, in the Dutch province of 
Overyssel, the same province which pro- 
duced the ducal house of the Bentincks. 
One of his descendants, Francis Baring, 
was pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Bremen, and in his clerical capacity came 
over to London. His son John Baring 
being well acquainted with cloth-making, 
settled at Larkbeer, in Devonshire, and 
there set up an establishment for that manu- 
facture. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Vowler, Esq., of Bellair, and had 
four sons and a daughter. The eldest son, 
John, and the third son, Francis, established 
themselves under the firm of John and 
Francis Baring at London, originally with 
a view of facilitating their father’s trade in 
disposing of his goods, and to be in a posi- 
tion to import the raw material required, 
such as wool, dye-stuffs, &c., themselves 
directly from abroad. ‘The elder brother 
afterwards withdrew, and retired to Exeter, 
and the house passed under the firm name 
of Francis Baring, and afterwards under 
that of Baring Brothers and Co., and rose 
gradually to the highest commercial rank. 
Francis Baring was born April 18, 1740, 
and became the intimate friend of Lord 
Shelburne, and his adviser in financial mat- 
ters during his Ministry. The Minister 
styled him the “ Prince of Merchants,” and 
such was his recognized ability and influence 
in that capacity that William Pitt was glad 
to conciliate him by a baronetcy (May 29, 
1793). He married in 1766 Harriet, daugh- 
ter of William Herring, Esq., of Croydon, 
cousin and co-heiress of Thomas Herring, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and by her had 
five sons and five daughters. His three eld- 
est sons, Thomas, Alexander, and Henry 
entered, into the London establishment. 
Thé eldest, Thomas, who on the death of 


[* We are indebted for the principal part of our 
information respecting the early history of this 
family to Mr. Vincent Notte's “* bifty Years in Both 
Hemispheres; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant’s 
Life ”’ (1854), the facts detailed in which are under- 
stood to have been submitted to the revision of the 
late Lord Ashburton.) 
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Sir Francis, 12th September, 1810, succeed- 
ed him in the baronetcy, then withdrew 
from the house. Henry, the third son, was 
passionately devoted to gambling, and was 
so successful in it that he several times broke 
the “Entreprise Générale des Jeux” at 
Paris. But some scandal being created by 
one of the heads of such an establishment 
as the Barings passing night after night in 
the great gambling-houses, an understand- 
ing was come to for his withdrawal from the 
firm. Alexander Baring, the second son, 
who thus remained at the head of the mer- 
cantile establishment, was born 27th Octo- 
ber, 1774. He received a portion of his 
education in Hanover, and completed it in 
England. He commenced his mercantile 
career in the house of Messrs. Hope, where 
a friendship sprang up between him and 
Mr. Peter Sees Labouchere (who* became 
a partner in that house), which led to the 
marriage of the latter in 1796 to Alexander 
Baring’s sister Dorothy. Theireldest son is 
the present Lord Taunton. When the 
Messrs. Hope returned to England in conse- 
olland by the 

rench under Pichegru, Alexander Baring 
left the house, and determined to visit the 
United States of America. At his depar- 
ture his father confined his advice to two 
recommendations,— one of which was to 
purchase no uncultivated land, and the other 
not to marry a wife there. The reasons he 
gave for this advice were that uncultivated 
lands can be more readily bought than sold 
again, and a wife is best suited to the home 
in which she was brought up, and cannot be 
formed or trained asecond time. However, 
Alexander Baring had not passed one year 
in the United States before he forgot both 
oints of his father’s advice. He purchased 
arge tracts of land in the western part of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and laid out a 
not inconsiderable capital (100,000 dols. at 
the least) in the then Territory and now 
State of Maine, under the annexed condi- 
tion of bringing a number of settlers thither 
within a certain term of years. He also 
married, in 1798, Anna, eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Bingham, of Philadelphia, who 
was at that time considered the richest man 
in the United States, and was a member of 
the Senate. On the death of her father 
his wife brought Mr. Baring a fortune of 
900,000 dols. The house of Baring now 
entered on monetary operations on a gigan- 
tic scale and of European importance. In 
1818 Alexander Baring was enabled to per- 
form a great national service to France. 


His house had taken a loan for that Govern- 
ment of 27,238,938 francs 5 per cent. rente, 
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at 67 francs, and thereby had freed France 
from the intended cordon of Russian, Prus- 
sian, and Austrian armies of 50,000 each for 
five years. But the Paris Bourse received 
some severe blows by the fall of the State 
paper from 67 to 58. The cause of this was 
a fall of 30 per cent. in the price of goods 
which accompanied the sudden reduction of 
four millions of pounds sterling in the Eng- 
lish paper circulation on the part of the 
Bank ot’ England, and numerous mad specu- 
lations in the London and Paris funds. The 
loan taken by Baring and Co. was concluded 
in two portions, one of 14,925,500 frances at 
66 francs 50 centimes, and the other of 12, 
813,438 francs at 67. The rente feli to 58 
francs before the contracting parties had 
the last portion in their hands. The whole 
Paris Bourse was violently agitated, the con- 
tractors saw that under such circumstances 
the strength was lacking to sustain so heavy 
an emission of State paper, and that there 
would be any number of failures in case so 
large an additional sum were put in circula- 
tion. Pretty nearly everybody lost their 

resence of mind except Alexander Baring. 

e persuaded the Duc de Richelieu to 
annul the contract for the last half of the 
loan, and prevailed on the bankers associated 
with him to relinquish it on their part. Mr. 
Baring on this occasion brought, it is said, 
the money power which he possessed over 
the plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Aix, 
— Metternich, Nesselrode, Hardenberg, &e., 
to bear on Richelieu to induce him to con- 
sent to this measure. 

By his American wife Alexander Baring 
had four sons, the second of whom, Francis, 
born in May, 1800, the favourite of his 
father and mother, was intended by the 
former to follow in his footsteps, and become 
the leading spirit of the firm in the next 
generation. With this purpose he was in- 
troduced into the London house, and allowed 
to transact several important matters in 
America and elsewhere on his own responsi- 
bility. But although described as being 
of a fine, manly, independent character, and 
generally liked, he fad not the judgment 
to conduct mercantile enterprises, and was 
so unlucky in all his speculations that at last, 
while retaining the nominal headship of the 
firm, it was reduced by a new arrangement 
and his own disposition to a merely nominal 
partnership, He once bought all the land 
round the lake in which the city of Mexico 
stands, and his bills were honoured by his 
father, who, however, prevailed on the Mexi- 
can Government to cancel the contract as 
dangerous to the military security of the 
capital. He entered Parliament for Thet- 
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ford, and sat for several years, but did not 
succeed in making any political position, 
being a bad speaker, and inheriting a 
natural stutter from his father. He mar- 
ried in 1833 Clare Hortense, daughter of 
Maret, Duke of Bassano, Napoleon’s first 
Secretary of State, and settling at Paris, 
bought one of the most magnificent resi- 
dences on the Place Vendéme for 1,600,000 
francs, and has just (1864) succeeded to the 
family peerage of Ashburton. It was the 
death of Mr. Holland, the manager of the 
Barings, that brought about in 1825 a con- 
siderable change in the composition of the 
mercantile firm. John, third son of Sir 
Thomas Baring (elder brother of Alexan- 
der Baring), had, two years before this time, 
formed a commission-house in partnership 
with Mr. Joshua Bates, of Boston, under 
the firm of Bates & Baring. John Baring 
had brought into this firm 20,000/., and Mr. 
Bates about as much. Mr. Bates’s ability 
and experience now led (on the advice of 
Mr. Labouchere) to an arrangement by 
which the firm of Bates & Baring was dis- 
solved, and those gentlemen entered the 
house of Baring & Co. At the same time 
Mr. Thomas Baring, second son of Sir 
Thomas Baring, who had entered the house 
of Hope, at Amsterdam, but had found there 
no occupation suited to his talent and busi- 
ness spirit, also entered the London house 
of which his uncle, Mr. Alexander Baring 
was the head. In 1828 Alexander Baring, 
who had now devoted himself to politics, 
resolved to retire from the house he had 
hitherto conducted, and his son-in-law, Mr. 
Humphrey St. John Mildmay, entered it. 
There were thus five associates in the house 
— Francis Baring, H. St. John Mildmay, 
Joshua Bates, and the two brothers, Thomas 
and John Baring. No business was to be 
entered into without the assent of three 
partners, and as it was foreseen that the son 
and son-in-law of Alexander Baring would 
be likely to vote together, leaving to Mr. 
Bates the casting vote, an arrangement was 
made by which Francis and John Baring 
were removed from all participation in any 
new business, and were to be called upon 
for their votes only when the active manag- 
ers — Thomas Baring, Mildmay, and Bates 
could not agree. The real head of the 
commercial house is now Mr. Thomas Bar- 
ing, who has for several years represented 
Huntingdon in Parliament, and attached 
himself strongly to the Tory party, though 
always declining to accept office on the plea 
of his commercial engagements. 

During his lifetime Alexander Baring was 
one, at any rate, of the heads of the political 
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house of Baring. Having entered Parlia- 
ment, he attached himself at first to the 
Opposition eer after the peace of 1815, 
strongly opposed the continuance of the in- 
come-tax in 1816, and was with Messrs. 
Hope and Rothschild present nominally in 
a private, but really in a most important, 
capacity, at the Congress of Aix-le-Chapelle 
in 1818. On the 8th of May, 1820, he pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants of 
London in favour of free trade. In 1821, 
on the debate upon the resumption of Bank 
payments, Mr. Baring made a remarkable 
speech, in which he spoke of the country 
being placed in the sixth year of peace in a 
situation without a parallel in any other na- 
tion or time. “No country before ever 
presented the continuance of so extraordi- 
nary a spectacle as that of living under a 
progressive inerease in the value of money 
and decrease in the value of the productions 
of the people.” “The difficulties of the 
country,” he concluded, “arise from this, 
that you have brought back your currency 
toits former value so far as regards your in- 
come, but it remains at its former value so 
far as regards your expenditure.” In 1826 
he opposed the suppression of small notes. 
In the early part of 1830, together with Mr. 
Attwood, he proposed that a gold and silver 
standard should be substituted for the gold 
one, and that the Act for prohibiting the 
issue of bank-notes below 5/. should be re- 
pealed. In the same year he strongly de- 
nounced the Government of the Duke of 
Wellington for reducing the taxation so as 
to render necessary the virtual abandon- 
ment of the Sinking Fund. On this occa- 
sion he separated from the Liberals, and al- 
lied himself with the extreme Tories. He 
now definitely took his side with the anti- 
Reformers, opposing the Reform Bill, and 
having his windows broken by the mob in 
1831. When the Whig Ministry resigned 
on this question, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton made a vain attempt to form a Tory 
Cabinet, Mr. Baring was named for Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. After the dis- 
missal of the Whig Ministry by the King 
in 1834, Mr. Baring became President of 
the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint 
in Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived Ministry of 
’35. He was raised to the peerage April 
10, 1835, as Baron Ashburton, of Ashburton 
in Devonshire. The choice of this title was 
dictated by the fact of the well-known 
lawyer John Dunning, who married a sister 
of Sir Francis Baring, and consequently an 
aunt of Alexander Baring, having borne 
this title, which became extinct with his 
eon, the first cousin of the subject of the new 





creation. But the political question with 
which the name of Alexander Baring, first 
Lord Ashburton of that family, will be 
chiefly associated is the celebrated treaty 
by which the north-eastern boundary line 
of the United States and British America 
was determined. This treaty, usually called 
the “ Treaty of Washington,” or the “ Ash- 
burton Treaty,” and by its opponents in 
England “the Ashburton capitulation,” was 
signed at Washington by Lord Ashburton 
as the commissioner of the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel. The question in dispute 
had arisen from a doubtful passage in the 
treaty of 1783, by which a certain line of 
highlands was assigned as the boundary. 
Two lines of highlands were put forward by 
England and the United States respectivel 

as the line intended by the treaty, whic 

were at an interval of about 100 miles from 
each other. At the treaty of Ghent in 
1814 it had been resolved to submit the 
matter to the arbitration of the then King 
of the Netherlands, who, after devoting 
himself assiduously to it, in despair of arriv- 
ing at any satisfactory solution, proposed in 
1831 another line as acompromise following 
the bend of the St. John River, and down 
the middle of that stream. The whole area 
of the disputed territory was estimated at 
6,750,000 acres, and by this award the King 
of the Netherlands assigned to England 
2,636,160 acres. According to Mr. Thomas 
Colley Grattan (who assisted in the Ashbur- 
ton negotiation), Lord Palmerston was will- 
ling at that time to accept this award, as 
were also President Jackson and the Ameri- 
can Government, but some other American 
negotiators were opposed to it, and raised 
such a storm in the United States against 
it that Jackson, then about to stand a sec- 
ond time for the Presidency, was afraid to 
accept it, and accordingly intimated that 
the King had exceeded his power as arbitra- 
tor in fixing a third arbitrary line, and re- 
jected it. The English Government after- 
wards made several vain attempts to per- 
suade the Americans to consent to this 
compromise, and at last Lord Palmerston 
withdrew the adhesion to it of England also, 
and the matter seemed to be fast hastening 
to a decision by the sword when the acces- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, took 
the nation out of the hands of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Peel determined to settle it at once, 
and selected for this purpose Lord Ashbur- 
ton as the fittest person to negotiate the 
treaty. Mr. Grattan says of this choice, 
that he was “a nobleman well adapted to 
the occasion, from his connection by mar- 
riage and property with the United States. 
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He was not a trained ambassador ; but his 
general knowledge of business, straightfor- 
wardness, and good sense, were qualities far 
more valuable than those to be generally 
found in professional diplomatists, whose 
proceedings so often embroil instead of con- 
ciliatiny.”” This appointment created a 
very .vourable impression in the United 
States, and Lord Ashburton arrived at 
New York in March, 1842, under most en- 
couraging auspices, and immediately re- 
paired to Washington, where he agreed 
with Mr. Webster, the American Secretary 
of State, “that frankness and fair play 
were to be the basis of the negotiation, that 
subterfuge was to be discarded; that every- 
thing was to be done by conversation, not 
writing; and, in short, that all honest 
means were to be taken for a prompt solu- 
tion of the dispute and the conclusion of 
a reasonable treaty.” At first the treaty 
flagged, owing to the obstinacy of one of 
the Commissioners from the State of Maine; 
but the American Cabinet showed a singu- 
lar disposition not to insist on a more fa- 
vourable solution of the difficulty than that 
suggested by the King of the Netherland’s 
proposition, which, taken with their contin- 
ual declarations of the justice of their full 
claim to the whole of the disputed territory 
and their previous violence on the subject, 
might have roused a suspicion on the part of 
a practised diplomatist or of such a man as 
Lord Palmerston, that there was something 
in the background which led to this strange 
change of tone. But Lord Ashburton, hon- 
est and conciliatory himself, was not alive 
to such suspicions, and his chief at home, 
Lord Aberdeen, was too desirous of settling 
a matter on which the Whigs had failed to 
effect anything to raise such a point. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 9th of August, 1842, a 
treaty was signed which Mr. Grattan pro- 
nounces to be more favourable to England 
than the award of the King of the Nether- 
lands, not only strate ically but also by 
700,000 acres. By it the disputed territory 
was thus divided: — To the United States 
were assigned 3,413,000 acres; to Great 
Britain, 3,337,000, there being thus a bal- 
ance of 76,000 in favour of the United 
States. The treaty was denounced both in 
England and America, in the former coun- 
try by Lord Palmerston, but the Conserva- 
tive majority of the Minister, supported in 
this instance by the mercantile community, 
proved too strong for the Whig statesmen. 
Almost immediately after the signature of 
the treaty, however, it transpired that the 
American Cabinet had in their possession 
during the whole time of the negotiation a 
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copy of the map made by Franklin at the 
time of the treaty of 1783, in which the 
boundary line was distitctly matked, and 
agreed entirely with the English claim; so 
that by a piece of diplomatic chicanery 
England had been cheated out of 3,413,000 
acres. It is right to add that two eminent 
men of the United States at least expressed 
great indignation when they heard of this 
deceit on the part of their Government — 
Mr. Justice Story and Dr. Channing. 

Lord Ashburton died on the 13th May, 
1848, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
William Bingham Baring, who had sat in 
Parliament for some years on Liberal-Con- 
servative principles, being a supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade policy, of which 
his cousin, Mr. Thomas Baring, was a stren- 
uous opponent. His public life requires no 
further notice. He is now succeeded, as 
above stated, by his next brother, Francis 
Baring, third Baron Ashburton, whose son, 
Alexander Hugh Baring, succeeded his 
father in the representation of Thetford. 
A legal question arose just before the birth 
of this latter gentleman, whether, being 
born in France, he could be the rightfi 
heir according to the English law, his father 
having been born at Philadelphia, his moth- 
er at Paris, and his grandmother at Phila- 
delphia. The point was referred to an emi- 
nent English counsel, who decided that his 
rights would not be affected by his birth in 
France, and so there was no occasion to 
avail themselves of the offer of the English 
Ambassador, Lord Granville, to have the 
birth take place within the precincts of the 
English Embassay. The elder branch of 
the Barings, meanwhile, had acquired some 
political position in the ranks of the Whi 

arty. Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, third 

aronet, eldest son of Sir Thomas Baring, 
and elder brother of the present head of the 
commercial firm, born in April, 1796, who 
has just announced his intention of retiring 
from public life, has been for many years 
one of the leaders of the Whig party in the 
House of Commons. He was Chancellor of 
the exchequer in Lord Melbourne’s Minis- 
try, and subsequently first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty on the return of the Whigs to power 
in 1846, and has long been member of Par-. 
liament for Portsmouth. Whatever may be 
thought of him as a financier, his ability is 
undoubted, and his political position has al- 
ways been a highly respectable one, both 
within and without the House. He has 
been twice married, and his eldest son, 
Thomas George Baring, has filled some 
subordinate posts in Whig Ministries, and is 
a member of Parliament. The family re- 
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tain, like the Bentincks, the trace of their 
Dutch blood, — a steadiness and coolness of 
judgment which fits them well for their po- 
sition as among the foremost representatives 
of the new commercial aristocracy. Their 
chief is, we suppose, Lord Overstone, one 
of the wealthiest subjects in the world — his 
fortune is estimated at five millions — but 
among them none have had so long a term 
of influence and respect as the house of 
Baring. 


From the Eclectic Review. 


1. Le Pays Basque, sa Population, sa Langue, 
ses Meurs, sa Litiérature et sa Musique. 
Par FrancisquE MicHk-, Correspon- 
dant de I'Institut de France, &c. Paris, 
London, and Edinburgh: 1857. 

2. Le Romancero du Pays Basque. 
1859. 


Paris: 


THE mountains which divide the Spanish 
peninsula from France have preserved to 
us some strange memorials of ages that 
have left behind them few traces elsewhere. 
The faded glories of Saracenic dominion 
were extinguished in Spain by the fall of 
Boabuil: the great monarchy of Ferdinand 
and Isabella passed into a state of lethargy 
and degradation which it is now slowly shak- 
ing off: France has twice accepted the 
splendid yoke of Imperialism in place of its 
ancient dynasties and its modern liberties, 
while the tiny republic of Andorre *, char- 
tered by the son of Charles the Great, still 
maintains its old freedom, and exhibits in 
the nineteenth century the independence 
it acquired in the ninth. But if singu- 
larity cf position has preserved in Andorre 
the independence of a scanty people speak- 
ing the same language with the inhabitants 
of the surrounding districts, the more west- 
ern valleys of the Pyrenees disclose a mys- 
tery which historians and philologists have 
not yet succeeded in solving. The Andor- 
rians speak a dialect not differing substan- 
tially from that of Catalonia: the people of 
the Basque country retain a language 
which has no affinity whatever with any 
language of the nations by which they are 
surrounded. While the former are with- 
out a literature, and, indeed, without 
much learning, beyond the power of 
reading afew Latin manuscripts inherited 
from the age of “ Ludovic the Pious,” the 


*An account of this singularly isolated State 
is given in a previour number of this Keview, for 
April, 1861. 





Soawee tribes have preserved, by a tradition 
which down to a: comparatively recent age 
was entirely oral, a poetical literature which 
certainly cannot be despised for its poverty. 
If, unlike the Andorrians, they have failed 
to maintain their political independence, 
the influence of their rulers has not as yet 
succeeded in rooting out either their .pecu- 
liar customs or a language which is separa- 
ted by a vast geographical barrier from any 
kindred form of speech. In this tongue, 
which in its framework so resembles the 
languages of the Turanian race, while in its 
material elements it differs widely from 
them all, they have preserved a collection 
of proverbs and songs which at once ex- 
hibit the special characteristics of the peo- 
ple, and go far towards explaining the 
general course of their history. With a 
legitimate pride in this ancient speech, and 
a passionate love of their native valleys, 
they exhibjt every feature that has marked 
races destined to pass away before others of 
keener intellect and stronger will. Their 
philosophy has been embodied in pithy 
maxims, some showing a common element 
with the popular sayings of European na- 
tions — others furnishing a curious comment 
on distinguishing marks of Basque thought 
and society. Their ballads are full of quiet 
pa and not without a certain tranquil 

umour which sometimes passes into wit; 
their historical songs express chiefly the 
patient resignation of a brave people who 
submit to inevitable evils; their traditional 
tales recount the exploits of heroes by whom 
the career of the contrabandist has been 
accepted as a necessary substitute for that 
of the patriot. If during the middle ages 
they were willing to espouse any cause for 
an adequate recompense in money,* they 
are now content to prove their strategic 
powers by conflicts with custom-house 
officers who are tacitly assumed to lie be- 
yond the pale of human sympathy. It may 
be therefore a subject for regret, but scarce- 
ly a cause for wonder, that a people, whose 
traditions dwell on struggles between Kings 
of Navarre and Caliphs of the West, should 
be confined to a constantly narrowing area, 
and that in the space of a single generation 
their very language should have been utter- 
ly lost through districts extending over 
many leagues. 

A narrow tract on either side of the 
Pyrenees is all that remains to the represen- 


*In his History of the Conquest of England by 
the Normans (iv. p. 122), Thierry, insi-ting more 
particularly on the mercenary spirit of the Basques 
(whose name he identifies with that of Vascons 
and Gascons alike), has drawn an admirable sketch 
of their general character. 
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tatives of the old Tberians. The provinces 
of Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay are the 
remnants of their inheritance in Spain. 
From the western crests of the French 
Pyrenees four valleys run northwards, each 
watered by its own river. The western- 
most stream, known as the Nivelet, or less- 
er Nive, flows into the sea near St. Jean de 
Luz: the Cesson sinks near Sauveterre into 
the gave of Oloron, while between these two 
the Nive and the Bidassoa join the Adour, 
the former near Bayonne, the latter a little 
below Guiche. These valleys, divided into 
three cantons, Labourd, Soule, and Basse 
Navarre, formed in the old geography the 
Basque country, which in the modern style 
comprises the arrondissement of Mauleon, 
with the greater part of that of Bayonne. 
No subdivisions exist in Labourdor Soule, 
the former of which has about 60,000, the 
latter about 30,000 inhabitants, while Basse 
Navarre, with a population of 45,000, is di- 
vided among three distinct communities, 
known as Cize, Ostabaret, and Mixe. This 
province has long served as a borderland for 
the Basques of France and Spain. . The 
tradition is that the people of Labourd and 
Soule yielded up the territory now called 
Basse Navarre to the Basques of Alava, 
when, hard pressed by the Visigoths, they 
resolved to abandon their homes rather 
than yield up their freedom. Thus, scarce- 
ly severed from their old country (for a 
road leads directly from the one into the 
other by the hill of Roncesvalles), the 
Basques of the Northern Navarre have from 
that time maintained a friendly intercourse 
with the inhabitants of Navarre in Spain, 
although they have never swerved from 
their allegiance to the crown of France. 
In truth, the fidelity, with which the 
Basques of both countries have discharged 
their duty to their sovereigns, is a charac- 
teristic scarcely less marked than the man- 
ly dignity with which they have maintained 
the fueros or privileges guaranteed to them 
by solemn compact. Unable, from the same 
cause which has made the Celt give way 
before the Teuton, to maintain their old 
possessions against more powerful races, the 
Spanish Basques clung to their laws and 
freedom with a resolution which called 
forth the enthusiastic praise of the late 
Lord Carnarvon.* That praise was not 


*“ Portugal and Galicia, with a Review of the So- 
cial and Political State of the Basque Provinces.” 
Lord Carnarvon’s zeal for the cause of Don Carlos 
was, perhaps insensibly, affected by his admiration 
of the Basque character; and undoubtedly the Carl- 
ist war became a lengthened struggle, chiefly from 
the skilful way in which a question of succession 
was mixed up with the subject of tne Basque fueros. 
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undeserved, although there may be only a 
partial truth in the statement that “ there is 
no great principle of law and liberty en- 
grafted upon our own constitution in later 
times, which may not be found embodied in 
their early code.” Their freedom, like that 
of the Greek autonomous city, clearly lack- 
ed the power of expansion and comprehen- 
sion, which has see a the national growth 
of Rome in ancient and of Great Britain in 
more modern times. Yet the city life of old 
Hellas was, possibly, more graceful than the 
national life of our own country ; and there 
is no slight beauty in the character of the 
Basque people, “ trained,” as Lord Carnar- 
von describes them, “ to habits of self-reli- 
ance by centuries of self-government; free- 
men in spirit, not in name alone; drinking 
in with their mother’s milk a love of justice 
and a reverence for the law ; in thought so- 
ber yet independent, and wholly without 
fear, except the honest fear of —~ 
wrong; models of ancient manners, an 
not unfrequently of manly beauty ; faithful 
friends, generous hosts, simple yet inflexi- 
ble observers of their word.” Lord Carnarvon 
denounced, with an indignation which can 
scarcely be termed excessive, the invasion 
of their privileges and the curtailment of 
their freedom. But there is no mystery 
in the antagonism between the spirit of 
French imperialism or‘of Spanish monarch 
and a form of personal liberty, of whic 
one of the strongest bulwarks is a language 
utterly alien to that of any among the sur- 
rounding nations. To confine this language 
within narrower limits was manifestly a 
sure means of weakening the strength of 
Basque independence ; and the efforts of 
Frenchmen and Spaniards have during the 
present century been crowned with a singu- 
lar success. From the popular traditions 
which speak of Basque blood lavished in be- 
half of Iberian freedom against Carthage, 
the Romans, and the Goths, and of a strug- 
gle between the Caliphs of the West main- 
tained through more than six centuries, we 
turn to the significant fact that forty years 
ago their language was spoken at Olite, 
while it is now cooped up within a district 
(seven or eight leagues narrower) scarcely 
extending beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Pampeluna. 

The mere fact that in the secluded nooks 
which form the borderland between two 
large centralized States, a people still exists 
speaking a lanjuezze without the slightest 
likeness to any .\ryan dialect whatever, 
and only in grammatical form resembling 
the languages of the Turanian race, must of 
itself impart to their character and fortunes 
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a peculiar and indelible interest. If this 
language has only within comparatively re- 
cent times been reduced to writing, and if, 
as it would seem, it is,in spite of the pathet- 
ic attachment of the people, rapidly dying 
out, their most trivial songs, their poorest 
romances, the most stupid superstitions, be- 
come memorials of bygone times, with 
which we would not willingly part. The ev- 
idence of inscriptions on coins or monu- 
ments, the names of cities, rivers, or moun- 
tains, may prove that the Escuara (or 
Basque), now spoken only by the insignifi- 
cant tribes who style themselves Escualdu- 
nac, was once the language of a race spread 
over the whole Spanish peninsula; but the 
language itself carries us back to times com- 
pared with which the days of Carthaginian 
or Roman ascendancy fall within the peri- 
od of modern history. It seems to point, in 
geological phrase, to strata of which almost 
every vestige has been obliterated by later 
floods, or, as the philologist might say, to a 
time when the only languages spoken 
throughout Europe (so far as it was inhab- 
ited) belonged to the class of which speci- 
mens are still seenin the Basque and Fin- 
nic dialects. 

Of the grammatical system of this singu- 
lar and deeply interesting language, M. 
Michel has given a clear and satisfactory 
account. But we feel bound to say that he 
has not increased its value by indulging in 
speculations on its origin and affinity with 
other tongues. No benefit can be expected 
from researches into such a language as the 
Escuara, unless they are carried on with 
systematic precision ; nor can we, from the 
Sage condition of the people, throw much 
ight on the origin and history of their 
speech or their civilization, unless all points 
of difference between them and surround- 
ing nations are brought out at the least as | 
prominently as the features which they ex- | 
hibit in common with them. If we smile at | 
the haste with which Dr. Arnold concluded | 
that in the Basque gu and ni or neu we | 
have respectively the lost plural and sin- 
gular of the Latin ego and nos,* the ingenu- 
ity with which M. Michel draws from a few | 
Basque words the evidence of Biblical tra- 
ditions will excite the astonishment of phi- 
lologists. It is hard to believe that M. 
Michel is speaking seriously, when he af- | 








* Life by Stanley, vol. ii. p. 312. The futility of 
such a conjecture is seen as soon as we remember 
that the Latin ego must be traced through the cog- 
nate furms of the greek éy-@v, the Sanskrit ah- 
am, the Zend az-tm, to the harder Gothic and Ger- 
man forms ik, ich, &e. ; and nos, in like manner, 
through the Greek d-u&-¢ and the Gothic wei-s 
to the English we, 





firms that in the word for Thursday, “ or- 
zeguna” (from orzu, behold, and eguna, day, 
a compound from egi, the sun), we have a 
distinct reference to the work of the fourth 
day of Creation as recorded in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and that an analysis of 
ereba, sister, gives us ar-eba, the Eve of the 
male. If the Basque tradition is so surpris- 
ingly in accordance with the Biblical ac- 
count as to reserve for the fourth day of the 
week a name which expresses the first sight 
of the sun, why should not the fitth da: 
have a name signifying the creation of fis 
and fowl, and the sixth a name indicating 
the creation of man? Suchspeculations are, 
in truth, mere guesswork, and only hinder the 
progress of the science which they are in- 
tended to support; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that M. Michel should have fol- 
lowed a method much like that of older 
critics who derived all languages from the 
Hebrew. 

M. Michel remarks that in the Basque 
language the names of mountains, rivers, 
districts, and villages commonly tell their 
own tale. This transparent character is not 
peculiar to Basque names. If Mugerre, 
near Bayonne, means the burnt country, it 
is simply the land of the Phlegyes; Etch- 
egorri, the red house, is Erythre; while 
Artetche would answer to Glaphyra, and 
Larrart to Trachis. It is, however, a note- 
worthy characteristic of the Basque people 
that the names of houses are used by them 
in the place of patronymics. The redoubt- 
able Pierre de l’Ancre, the terror of all re- 
puted sorcerers in the Basque country, 
writing in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, remarks that, “In Labourd the 
poorest inhabitants in the villages called 
themselves lords or mistresses of such or 
such a house —these houses being their 
dwellings, although perhaps not much bet- 
than a pigsty” (p. 17).. The contemptu- 
ous expression of the French judge betrays 
his utter inability to understand the reason 
for a habit which appeared to him so ~ 
lar. The Biscayan’s house was his castle, 
in asense far stronger than that which the 

hrase bears in England. No officer of 
Justice could enter it, nor could any war- 
rant be issued against the owner, until 
he had first been summoned to the tree of 
Guernica, there to answer to the charges 
brought against him. Lord Carnarvon has 
rightly described this privilege as “ a custom 
more determinately in favour of the subject 
than. even our own cherished Habeas Cor- 
pus;” but it must not be forgotton that it 
could be exercised only under the special 
conditions of Basque society. 
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No such m:rked peculiarity can be found 
in their popular superstitions. The Basques 
do not stand alone in their dislike of sitting 
down thirteen in number at a dinner-table, 
or in their dread of a fit of sneezing, the up- 
setting of a salt-cellar, the crossing of knives 
and forks, or of beginning a voyage on a 
Friday. They are not singular in looking 
at haggard and wrinkled old men and wo- 
men as wizards or sorcerers, or in their be- 
lief in lycanthropy ; but in his elaborate and 
instructive chapter on Basque superstitions, 
M. Michel seeks to prove that they cling to 
such fancies, not because they are, but be- 
cause they are not, credulous. 


“The famous criterion, magister dizit, is no- 
where for principles of practice less popular 
than among the Basques. Tell them of some 
true fact, which to them may appear improba- 
ble, they will listen politely, and perhaps even 
applead your statements; but you must not 
suppose that they believe what you say. Groups 
of mountaineers may be seen shaking their 
heads incredulously at the bare mention of rail- 
roads or electric telegraphs, with which but a 
few years later they may have grown familiar. 
To believe in such things every one must see 
them with his eyes, and touch them with his 
hands. I lay stress on’ this point, which I regard 
as fundamental and necessary, if we wish se- 
riously to account for the superstitions of our 
rural districts.” (P. 156.) 


But when M. Michel speaks of them as 
“more rationalistic than the rationalists 
themselves,” his anxiety to pary the charge 
of credulity has led him to impute to them 
the very essence of all credulity. The wild- 
est superstition is grounded on some conge- 
nial authority, and there are laws of super- 
stitious as of mythological credibility. The 
charge of credulity can be repelled only by 
showing that the belief of a people rests di- 
rectly on the method of searching into the 
truth of facts; and M. Michel makes a 
strong effort so to save the credit of the 
Basques, when he expresses his belief that 
the source and foundation of their supersti- 
tions is to be looked for “in certain truths 
which it may be useful to establish.” This 
can only mean, if the plea is to be worth 
anything, that they rest on certain facts 
which are in themselves true. M. Michel’s 
instances scarcely prove his conclusion. In 
July, 1854, a peasant was convicted at Ro- 
morantin, and severely punished, for break- 
ing open a grave, because he wished to 
mingle filings from a human skull in an ine 
fusion for epilepsy. M. Michel can scarcely 
think that medical prescriptions of the sev- 
enteenth century, which gravely enjoin the 
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use of this ingredient together with pairings 
from the nails of executed felons, establish 
the efficacy of the injunction. The super- 
stitious use of ‘iaond waters is more easily 
accounted for ; but M. Michel, perhaps un- 
consciously, modifies his position, when he 
says that the custom rests on “ a basis suffi- 
ciently reasonable for the age in which 
it took its rise.” His position is still further 
changed, when he traces the prevalent be- 
lief that the pressure of the hangman’s 
hands can cure the goitre, to a phrase which 
spoke of his hempen cord as a. panacea for 
all evils. The explanation is a good one; 
but there is no truths of facts to be estab- 
lished either here or in the atrocious cases 
in which reputed sorcerers, on a charge of 
producing epileptic affections, were some- 
times placed over blazing furnaces; nor is 
anything gained by a reference to the lan- 
guage of Arnold of Villeneuve (a physician 
of the thirteenth century), who draws a 
distinction between mere charms or amu- 
lets and the remedies which, however fan- 
ciful or absurd, he recommends as operating 
by the intrinsic virtues of their material. 
His language shows the feeble influence of 
a science yet in its infancy: but as the ef- 
ficacy of raspings from buman sculls was not 
established experimentally as a fact, there is 
so far no truth underlying the physician’s 
prescription or the superstition of the Bas- 
que people. 

But, if we cannot admit a philosophical 
basis for their popular belief, the proverbs 
and poetry of the nation explain in some 
degree the general course of their history. 
Their whole original* literature belongs 
clearly toa people destitute of the power 
of political combination, and unable, there- 
fore, to impress their will on others or to 
keep their own ground against them. Like 
most races, whose lot it has been to be con- 
tinually worsted, they have fought bravely 
in defence of their ancient country; and 
their songs have preserved some memory of 
a few of these contests, in which, with a 
true instinct, they attribute victory, when 
gained, rather to their rugged mountain- 


passes than to their own military skill. 


*In_his “ry oy on Basque Bibliography, M. 
Michel gives a list of works printed in the language. 
With the exception of the national songs and ro- 
mances, they consist almost wholly of translations, 
and these mostly of devotional works, as the Spir- 
itual Combat, the Imitation of Christ, the Exercises 
of Ignacius, and Devotions to the Sacred Heart. 
There are also some translations of Cicero and the 
Fables of La Fontaine, and many more of sermons 
and narratives from the Bible. To this habit of 
translating, the History of Guipuzcoa, by Don Juan 
de Iztueta, and the History of the ony (in 
verse), by M. Hiribarren, furnish almost the only 
exceptions. 
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Alike in their popular sayings and their 
popular songs, there is much true and ten- 
der feeling, with a tone of pathos which in 
many a poem sounds like,the dirge of a 
fallen people. It is the patient utterance 
of a nation which accepts the gradual de- 
cay of its power as its allotted portion. 
M. Michel has drawn a perfectly true 
picture, when he says that — 


“The exhaustion and weariness caused b 
80 many wars, the useless shedding of so muc 
blood, followed only by further weakening of 
their nationality, made war appear to the Bas- 
que as a scourge, and deeds of heroism as the 
natural expression of courage roused by unjust 

sions. It became thenceforth difficult 
for him to indulge in romance, or to listen with 
delight to tales and descriptions agreeable only 
to those who have not experienced their terrible 
realities, or rather pemags to those who, having 
been tried in the furnace of peril and disaster, 
can still trace to past dangers some solid gains 
for the present or the future. In short, there 
may be feelings of pleasure in the idea of 
dangers to which there is a brighter side; but 
there was nothing of this sort to quicken the 
imagination of the Basque— sufferings with- 
out end, pillage and horrors of every kind, 
formed the sequel to all their battles and all 
their struggles.” (P. 226.) 


There is, however, no real warrant for 
believing that the general character of their 
poetry was ever different from what it is 
now, or that any great epic poems have, 
as M. Michel fears, been lost. The popular 
songs, of which writers in the fourteenth 
and the two following centuries speak, were 
probably songs of much the same kind as 
those which are most widely circulated 
now. In these M. Michel asserts that — 


“Among commonplace or even trivial 
thoughts, we meet not unfrequently with 
happy inspirations and outbursts of true poetry, 
which, for boldness, strength, richness, or grace, 
may bear a comparison with the most perfect 
productions of a like nature left to us in Greek 
or Latin literature. May we not fairly say 
with Nodier, ‘The Basque and the Bas-Breton 
wait only for poets. All the instruments of 

oetry are ready for them, as they were in 
ngland on the coming of Chaucer, and in 
France on that of Villon’?” (P. 221.) 


Yet, unless an exception is to be made in 
favour of some of their tragedies, the poets 
have not come: and to indifferent judges 
the character of the people sufficiently ex- 
plains their absence. But a further diffi- 
culty with regard to Basque proverbs and 
poems arises from the fact that they have 
only in comparatively recent times been 





committed to writing. Hence it is not al- 
ways easy to determine how much may be 
consciously borrowed from those of other 
nations, where a marked resemblance may 
be discovered between them. The prov- 
erb, “ Erroma ecen horen batez acabatu” 
(Rome was not built in an hour), is a mere 
translation. But when the Basque colo- 
nist far away in Montevideo says plaintive- 


ly,— 


“ Churiguriac oro 
Ez dire, Ez irin,” 


(“ All that looks white is not corn-flour,”) — 
p- 345, 


he may not have been conscious that the 
same bitter experience found expression in 
the saying, “ Au that glitters is not gold.” 
There was doubtless the same unconscious 
agreement between the proverb 


“ Escont eguna 
Aise isanaren biharemuna,” 


(“The marriage-day is the morrow of good 


times,”’) 
and the Hesiodic sarcasm, 
b¢ d& yuvaikt nérowSe rérrow?’ 5 ye GnAHTHOL. 
But M. Michel is mistaken in thinking 
that the earliest trace of the almost univer- 


proverb 


“ Goise gorriac laklarke uri, 
Arrats gorriac egur aldi,” 


(“A ruddy morning betokens rain, a red 
evening promises fair weather,’’) 


is to be fonnd in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The maxim is modified to suit the climate 


of each country, and the same observation 
of phenomena led Virgil to remark, 


“ Vento semper rubet aurea Phoebe,” 
and to caution the farmer against rain, 
“Sol ubi nascentem maculis variaverit ortum.” 
The proverb 


“ Othrizen estaquiena Jaincoiri 
Berraio itsasoari,” 


» (“The man who knows not how to pray to 
God should go to the sea to learn,’’) 


bears a resemblance, the more remarkable 
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if undesigned, to the saying of the Hebrew 
Psalmist, “ They that go down to the sea 
know the works of the ford.” 

Of the dramatic representations amongst 
the Basques M. Michel has given a valuable 
account, which would have been still more 
interesting if he had been somewhat less lav- 
ishof unnecessary detail. Of these dramas, 
whether religious, tragic or comic, the people 
are passionately fond. The subjects of their 

astorals (of which M. Michel has himself col- 
ected thirty-four) are taken from the Bible 
history, from Christian hagiology and the 
chansons de geste, or even from the mythol- 
ogy of heathen Rome. The day of rep- 
resentation is necessarily a general _holi- 
day, for the whole community must be pres- 
ent, whether as actors or spectators. The 
former are selected from among the young 
men of the district, for, by a custom unlike that 
of the Tyrolese, girls rarely appear on the 
stage, while an etcheco-alhaba, or maiden of 
good family, never takes part in these per- 
formances. For the moderate sum of about 
forty francs, the schoolmaster of the place 
generally undertakes the duties of copyist, 
manager, and prompter. A few rehearsals in 
a private house prepare the actors for their 
public appearance on a stage, which much 
resembles that of Thespis. At one end of 
the scaffold may be seen commonly a mon- 
strous puppet, to which motion is imparted 
by ropes, and which among the Basques 
passes for the Mahometan Allah. The gym- 
nastic dances which, during the accidental 
interruptions of the drama, represent the 
struggle of good and evil spirits for the pos- 
session of man, make it more probable that 
the real meaning of this curious custom is to 
be sought in the personification of the evil 
power, which in every system of mythology 
counteracts the beneficent principle. On 
the stage with the actors are to be seen the 
chief persons of the district, the dressmakers, 
who also are charged with the scenic deco- 
rations, the prompter, and two minstrels, 
who, with violin and flute, aided by a tam- 
bourine, accompany the songs which in the 
form of prayers or hymns are chanted in 
critical parts of the drama by the actors, or 
by achorus of children. Thus the angels com- 
fort Genevieve in her agony with the vi- 
sion of the glories of heaven, which like a 
brilliant star shall shed their splendour on 
her when she stands, in paradise, before the 
throne of God. It is not surprising that the 
enthusiasm of the moment should sometimes 
upset the reason of maidens who have acted 
the martyr’s part, or that even in old age 
their eyes should flash and their breast 
heave at the mere remembrance of the 
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scene enacted before the enraptured crowd. 
The Christian king and his nobles, the Ma- 
hometan caliph and his servants, the Satans 
who appear in the gymnastic dances have, 
each, a penal moth. | costume, and these 
dresses are procured by a general levy on 
the goods of the inhabitants, which it would 
be dangerous to resist. Jewels and ribbons 
are especially laid under contribution for the 
crowns of kings and the coronets of princes 
and nobles. On the day of performance, 
the actors ride in procession through the 
streets, and having passed before the houses 
of the mayor and chief inhabitants, dis- 
mount at the theatré. The evil archangel 
is the first to mount the steps, followed by 
his ministers, and the rest of the actors 
in an order of precedence determined by 
the importance of the part which each sus- 
tains. At the end of a prologue which 
sketches the incidents of the drama as care- 
fully as a prologue of Euripides, the pasto- 
ral begins. 


“Tt is impossible to do justice to the atten- 
tion and stillness of the audience, in spite of the 
vast throng of people of every age and condi- 
tion. They remain crowded and suffocated in 
a wearisome posture during tle four or five 
hours of the performance. On the faces turned 
eagerly towards the stage not a sign of impatience 
is to be seen ; although they can scarcely breathe, 
not a sigh is to be heard, except when innocence 
and virtue are persecuted, and then their sym- 
pathy shows itself in tears. All the dialogues 
and maxims are received with avidity, and 
furnish afterwards material for conversation, or 
lessons for the education of children.” (P. 51.) 


No charge is made for seats at these per- 
formances, and there is therefore no need, 
as at Athens, for a Theoric fund to enable 
the poorer citizens to be present at them. 
But there are two sources of revenue for de- 
fraying costs. The spectators pay volunta- 
rily a price far exceeding their value for 
the refreshments which are distributed to 
them in the name*of the actors, while the 
pastoral is followed by a series of dances, of 
which the first three are a costly amusement 
for the dancers. To take part in the first, 
a sum varying from 150 to 200 francs must 
be paid, while a place in the second can be 
obtained from 20 to 50 francs, and in the 
third from 15 to 30 francs. If any profits 
remain after paying all costs, they are ex- 
pended in discharging the account for wine 
drunk during the rehearsals, and for a din- 
ner and ball given about a week after the 
performance. The actors and spectators 
carry with them on their way home some 
little of the enthusiasm with which they wit- 
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nessed or took part in the pastoral; and if 
the people of villages between which there is 
any rivalry chance to take the same road, 
the encounter not unfrequently leads to hard 
knocks, ‘‘ and the drama, which was suppos- 
ed to be ended, is sometimes renewed at 
the assizes.” 

If the frequent adoption of sacred sub- 
jects furnishes some reason for thinking 
that these pastorals came into fashion among 
the Basques during the centuries in which 
mysteries such as those of the Ammergau 
were most in vogue, themany plays found- 
ed on the death of Roland, or other events 
in the age of Charlemagne, serve, in M. Mi- 
chel’s opinion, to prove that they spring 
from the original genius of the people. What- 
ever may be their origin, M. Michel notes 
as remarkable, the fact that these pastorals, 
with the satirical dramas and masquerades 
of the carnival, are to be found only in Soule, 
the country of the best-known Basque 

ets. In Labourd the change which has 
ed to this difference appears to be a recent 
one. There are, or were not long since, liv- 
ing at St. Jean de Luz women who have 
taken part in tragedies. The possibility 
that what has happened in Labourd may 
happen also in Soule, is a strong argument 
for collecting the text of all existing pasto- 
rals, “ before the wind which blows from 
France or Spain shall have scattered them 
away for ever.” 

Their comedies (Tobera-munstrac), far 


while they certainly exhibit the highest form 
of Basque poetry. M. Michel may fairly 
speak of one scene in the tragedy of“ Mary 
of Navarre” as “really sublime.” The true 
Basque spirit is shown in the bearing of the 
captive King Sancho Abarca, as well as in 
that of his daughter. “What answer shall 
I take back to the Caliph?” says the slave 
of Abdalrahman: “am I to tell him that 
thou spurnest his love? I must fulfil his 
behest ; what shall I say for thee?” “ Tell 
him that I will die, die a thousand times ”— 
“Tcan never take him such a message as 
| this,” is the answer of Osman : “ Thou know- 
est not how fearful is his anger.” “A 
creature of dust can make thee tremble,” 
replies the captive maiden, “ how much more 
ought I to fear the King of angels. I fear 
not men: but thou mayest fall down before 
them, if it pleases thee.” Without exagge- 
rating the merits of Basque poetry, we may 
say with M. Davoisin, “Si, apres quelques 
siécles, quand ce petit peuple aura — 
avec sa nationalité phénomenale, la langue 
quwil parle aujourd’hui, si, dis-je, on retrouve 
encore ses pieces dramatiques, on sera 
| tenté de croire qu’elles ne sont pas ceuvre 
de pauvres gens qui n’ont eu aucune teinture 
| des lettres: alors encore un rayon de gloire 
| brillera sur eux.” 
One of these tragedies, on the life and 
death of Clovis, adheres with very tolerable 
faithfulness to the history and character of 


the age. At however late a time the play 








from serving as a vehicle of satire against | may have been composed or reduced to writ- 
abstract human vices, treat simply of scan- | ing, the materials must, it would seem, have 
dals which may arise in their own society.) been handed down by word of mouth 
Conjugal infidetity, or the infraction of Salic | without substantial change during a period 
law by a wife who usurps sway over her | which might fairly have excited the wonder 
husband, furnished in times past the subject | of Sir Cornewall Lewis. It is, at the least, 
of a stinging comedy, and the offending wife | strange that a tragedy, professing to relate 
or husband was paraded before the public | events of the sixth century, should contain 
in the aso-lastercac, or ignominious proces- | more of real history than a play designed to 
sion, in which the culprit, as in Eastern | illustrate the life of the first Napoleon in the 
lands, rode facing the tail of an ass. The | nineteenth. Possibly the Basques may have 
houses of widowers or widows who ventured | felt a deeper interest in the fortunes of 
on a second marriage were visited down to | the earlier than in those of the later conquer- 
the 7 — the — (for - — | or, ae “4 —_ of ws —_ be 0 
no widow could be married*during the day-| work merely of “some village philosopher 
time) by noisy crowds, whose words were _ who looked contemptuously on popular tales 
neither soft nor courteous. The original | with corporals and quarter-masters for their 
motive of these disagreeable attentions may | heroes. But the tragedy of Clovis would 
have been to put a check on second nup- | at once yield in value to the song of the 
tials ; but the ceremony may now be avoided | Cantabri, if we could only believe that the 
by the payment of money, and the gift of a latter was composed not long after the vic- 
barrel of wine will secure impunity for the | tories of Octavianus, of which it professes 
nuptials of the oldest widow in the commu-| to speak. But, as M. Michel justly remarks, 
nity. it is not easy to think that a nation, “ which 

Among their historical tragedies are some | forgets so quickly,” has thus retained the 
which, as specimens of oral traditions, are | memory of a siege which took place nearly 
at least as remarkable as their earlier songs, | two thousand years ago; and the account 
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that the song was found by Juan Ibaiiez de 
Ibarguen about the year 1590, on an old 
worm-eaten piece of parchment, is open to 
grave suspicion. It presents, in short, 
“marks of antiquity, which, if they fail to 
prove that of the poem, create from their 
mere number a distrust of its authenticity.” 
(P. 231.) 

The song of Attabiscar is on every ground 
of greater importance. Fully admitting the 
difficulties connected with oral transmission, 
and the lateness of the time in which the 
Basque poems were reduced to writing, M. 
Michel is still inclined to believe that this 
— belongs to the age of which it speaks, 
both from its general character and more 
particularly because the Frank king men- 
tioned in it is called Carloman. “There is 
every reason,” he remarks, “ for concluding 
that this during his liftime was the name of 
Charlemagne, who received the title of Caro- 
lus Magnus merely by latinizing the sound 
of his real name. This, it is true, has been 
fully shown by J. Grimm and M. Michelet 
before the publication cf the song: but it is 
unlikely that their works should have sug- 
gested the idea of giving an air of antiquity 
to this poem by assigning to the great Em- 

eror another name than that by which he 
is generally known.” (P. 235.)* The fol- 
lowing version may give some idea of a song 
which the student of Basque may read in the 
original language in M. Michel’s pages. It 
is a song of triumph over Roland the brave 
who fell in the disastrous fight of Ronces- 
valles : — 


“A cry is heard 
In the Basque mountains. 


Every etcheco-jauna [master of a house], stand- 
ing before his door, 

Listens and cries, Who is there, and what seek 
they ? 

The — which was sleeping at his master’s 
eet, 

Rises ; and his deep baying resounds through 
Attabiscar. 


“ There is a noise on the hill of Ibafieta ; 
It echoes, as it draws near, between the rocks. 
Itis the dull murmur of a coming host. 


*The argument is, seemingly, of no great force. 
The mark of Charles the King (signum Cafoli re- 
gis) is attached to existing charters; and Charle- 
magne had a brother named Carloman, who surviv- 
ed his father Pepin three years, and so left an 
undivided sovereignty to Karl or Charles, after- 
wards called the Great. The Basque poet may pos- 
sibly have confused the name of the two brothers, 
although Carloman died seven years before the fight 
of Roncesvalles; but if the occurrence of the name 
Carloman does not tend to establish the authentici- 
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Our men have answered it on the mountain- 


tops, 
The warning of their horns has been heard, 
And the etcheco-jauna sharpens his weapons for 
the fight: 


“They come, they come! What a hedge of 
spears ! 

Banners of all hues float in the midst, 

And a dazzling light flashes from their arms. 
How many are they? Comrade, count them 
well. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 

Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty. 


“ Twenty ! aye, and thousands more. 

It would be a waste of time to count them. 

Let hand join with hand to uproot the rocks, 

And hurl them down from the mountain sum- 
mits 

On their heads, 

Till they lie crushed and dead. 


“What would they with our hills, these men of 
the North ? 

Wherefore have they come to vex our peace # 

When God made these mountains, it was that 
men should not pass them. 

But the rocks fall, and smite down their hosts. 

The blood flows in streams, the mangled limbs 
quiver. 

Ha! for the crushing of bones! ha! for the sea 
of blood ! 


“Fly, ye who have the strength; fly, ye who 
have horses ! Q 

Fly, King Carloman, with thy sable plumes and 
scarlet mantle! 

Roland the brave, thy loved nephew, lies dead ; 

Thy bravery hath been of no avail for him. 

Now, ye Basques, leave these rocks, = 

And shoot down your enemies in their flight 
with your arrows. 


“They fly, they fly! Where is the hedge of 
spears ? 

Where are the banners of all hues that floated 
above them ? 

No dazzling light flashes from their blood-soiled 
armour. 

How many are they? Comrade, count them 
with care. 

Twenty, nineteen, eighteen, seventeen, sixteen, 
fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, 

Twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, one. 


“ One ! — there is not even one remaining. 

All is over. Etcheco-jauna, thou mayest go 
back with thy hound, 

Embrace thy wife and thy children, 

Furbish thy weapons, hang them up with the 
hora, and then lie down to sleep beneath 





ty of the poem, it is of little weight against it. 


them. 
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The eagles will come in the night to feed on 
mangled flesh, 

And the bones shall bleach on the ground for 
evermore.” 


With these songs and the tragedies which 
relate the fortunes of Clovis and Sancho 
Abarca close, if genuine, the Basque tradi- 
tions of ancient times. Their other songs 
belong, by comparison, to the present genera- 
tion. Some of the most interesting of these, 
weak and prosaic as they may be, relate to 
Basque colonization in America, — the se- 
quel, if we are to believe Cleirac, of explo- 
rations which anticipated those of Columbus 
and his successors. There are few more 
conspicuous instances of the folly of trust- 
ing oral tradition as a means for establish- 
ing the truth of facts. If Basque sailors 
had for generations fished in American 
waters, there is a bathos in the idea of Co- 
lumbus as a discoverer; and the absurdity 
is heightened by the Basque legend that he 
was guided by one of their own seamen 
who knew all about it. But Basque exploits, 
like all others, must pay the penalty imposed 
on defective evidence. In the judgment of 
some modern writers, the American conti- 
nent was discovered by Pheenicians ;* and 
the explorations of the Basque fishermen 
must be classed with those of the Venetian 
Nicolo Zeno, who saw marvellous things in 
Estotiland and Drogeo. 

The Basques, indeed, have reaped little 
glory or profit from their settlements in 
America. The songs, which embody the 
experience of the colonists, contain, unlike 
their superstitions, a doctrine wholesome for 
these times, and instil a wise suspicion of 
emigration agents. 


“From all quarters and every point” (says 
the song), “hurry the dupers of men. Little 
good do they bring, and much cost. Assuredly 
they would not be ill placed if thrown into a 
dungeon. ... Too late I see the truth, too 
late I mourn my folly. Let all take warning 
from me, and let no one in his senses think of 
coming to these countries.” 


His grief borrows the language of the 
Hebrew dirge: “ If ever I forget my mother, 
whose tears fall as she thinks that she may 
never see me more, —if I forget my father, 
my friends, my country, may my tongue 
remain motionless in my mouth” (p. 348). 
The same love for their mountains and val- 
leys, the same home-sickness during absence, 
the same sensibility to tender emotions 
and the softer sights and sounds of nature, 


*Sir G. C. Lewis. On the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, p. 448, 





with deep religious and moral convictions 
and a spirit of manliness equal to a 
thing but the work of aggression, mar 

their recent poetry as a whole, and exhibit 
the mind of a people who, seeing their fate 
in the future, are determined that the period 
of their decay shall lack neither peers | nor 
consolation. The song of the Tree of Guer- 
nica, beneath whose ancient branches meet 
the Guizon-onac, or good men, of the land,* 
expresses the assurance that the true foun- 
dations of a State are laid in righteousness. 


“ The tree of Guernica is blessed, 
And loved by all among the Basque people. 
Flourish, and spread thy fruit through all the 
world ; 
We cherish thee, O sacred tree. 


“Tt is now a thousand years 
Since God planted the tree of Guernica. 
Remain, then, standing, for if in our day 
thou fallest, 
Utter ruin is our portion. 


*‘ But thou wilt not fall, O loved tree, 
If the senate of Biscay bears itself well. 
In thee we have a surety 
That the Basque people may dwell in peace. 


“ Mayest thou flourish always : 
To beg this gift we fall on our knees in 
prayer. 
And, when we have sought this with our 
whole heart, 
The tree shall live now, and in all the time 
to come.” 


In their love-songs, all of which have at 
least some prettiness, stars, doves, and roses 
furnish the favourite imagery. They are 
commonly thrown into the form of dialogues. 
The lover is ready with his comparisons. 


“The morning star rises first on the horizon ; 
They say that of all stars it is the fairest. 
But on the earth I see one fairer still, 
Which hath not its equal in the heaven. 


“Fair star, thou art full of charms: 
I cannot live without thy presence. 
Open, then, the gate in the name of love, 
For thy parents doubtless are asleep.” 


The maiden answers cautiously : 


“In the name of love I will open the door, 
Yet I fear that thou mayest deceive me. 
Of all who have trusted in young men 
I have seen but few who have not been de- 
ceived.” 


* Lord Carnarvon, Portugal and Galicia, p. 322, 
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_The song closes with a protest against so 
disagreeable an insinuation. 


“ Why speak to me thus ? 
Knowest thou not that Iam a man of honour ? 
a thou not that I have no will to hurt 
thee, 


That no thought of trickery has passed across 
my mind?” 


The Basque humour lies chiefly in quiet 
innuendo. A poem on a shipwreck in 
which the captain and most of the passen- 

ers were lost, begins with the complacent 

eclaration, “In the year 1842, on the 16th 
day of July, I composed these fine new 
verses, having found the finest possible sub- 
ject.” The poet avers that some laid the 

lame of the disaster on the captain. “ But 
I do not know,” he carefully adds, “on 
which side the truth may lie. There is no 
further remedy, since all have perished. 
The captain of the ship had been put to 
severe tests, and he would never have re- 
ceived the appointment, if he had not been 
a fit man; but death was his portion, as it 
is also ours, and for all who died with him, 
the hour in which they died was destined 
to be their last.” Indeed he had known the 
captain, and had not much envied his 
office. “ He was a touter for passengers, 
—a wretched employment, so far as I can 
judge of it — but, perhaps, like the rest of 
the passengers, he is now in heaven” (p. 
851). The song entitled “L’Eau et fe 
Vin” is a sharp strife of words, in which 
the water finally conquers by asserting its 
pre-eminence as the medium for all sea- 
trafic, while at the same time it has its 
place in two sacraments. The wine urges 
its presence at the sacrifice of the Mass, 
but is rebuked by the charge, 


“ Thy sprightliness soon passes away, 
Thou leavest no peace in families, 
Often thou makest thy-favourite prevail in 
tavern controversies ; 
Hence — quarrels and, frequently, mur- 
ers. 


To this there is no reply, and the water 
winds up the argument in a way which 
would have gladdened the heart of Father 
Mathew. “Men will be better for hating 
thee, and loving me. “ Enjoying a tran- 
quil calm, and good health which is sweeter 
still, they will have a long life” (p. 359). 
Another song which bids all give “ Honour 
to the labourer” may be commended to 
the consideration of the mean-whites in 
the Confederate States, as laying down the 
only course by which they may hope al- 
ways “to have a full pot on the hearth.” 
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The Basque smugglers are a formidable 
body, their work being carried on in whole- 
sale, by associations regularly organized, 
and in retail by scattered parties of men, 
women, and even children, on the mout- 
tains. Some of their chiefs attain a high 
reputation for bravery and generalship, 
and any idea of disgrace as attaching to the 
calling is indignantly repudiated by a logic 
firmly opposed to all doctrines of protec- 
tion. “ After all are we not men and 
Frenchmen, like them? They have fab- 
rics and staples, we have the frontiers. Let 
each take his profit from what he has” (p. 
119). Their appreciation of the smuggler’s 
life varies naturally with the measure of 
their success. On the mountains the con- 
trabandist boasts that he could drown his 
cares in wine, but that of the latter he has 
plenty, of the former none. In prison he 
confesses that the occupation is but a dole- 
ful one, but that the virtues of his comrades 
are by no means estimated at their true 
value. They do no harm to any one, and 
they deserve to be remembered by all in 
their devotions. “Mention not our names 
without a prayer, for no life can be more 
sad than ours” (p. 363).* Yet a picture 
far more wretched is disclosed in the life of 
the Bohemians or gypsies who haunt the 
remote glens of the Basque mountains. 
Except at St. Jean de Luz, where some 
of these outcasts have become fishermen 
and intermarried with the Basque inhabi- 
tants, not much to the improvement of the 
latter, they lead a life more miserable than 
that of their kinsfolk in other lands. Hunt- 
ed down in some cantons like noxious 
beasts, the remnants of this race, who escap- 
ed the wholesale arrest of 1802, live during 
the winter in trunks of trees or in huts 
abandoned by shepherds, and in summer 
under the open sky, feeding on vegetable 
matter,.fresh or decayed, or on the flesh of 
cattle which have died from poison or by a 


* Some of the most interesting among the pleas- 
ant tales collected in the “ Romancero du Pays 
Basque,” the authorship of which we are tempted 
to attribute to M. Michel himself, relate the ex- 

loits and lives of Basque smugglers and gypsies 5 
but their value is certainly not increased by the 
free treatment which they have undergone. Inthe 
volume on the Basque country (p. 122), Ganis, one of 
the most noted contrabandists, carries the princess 
of Beira, the affianced bride of Don Carlos, across 
the Spanish frontier—the only sufferer being a 
geologist named Collegno, who was hurried off to 
— under the idea that he was the Count of 

lontemolin, the son of Don Carlos. In the ;Ro- 
mancero, the Princess becomes the Queen of Spain, 
and Ganis is represented as fulling in love with her, 
while he strives to rescue her from the officers on* 
the frontier. Such variations make the narrative a 

retty tale, and nothing more, when a different 
andling might have given it a historical value. 
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natural death, —in short, on anything that 
they can find; and nothing, M. Michel re- 
marks, either disgusts or hurts them. Like 
the gypsies of Englarid and other countries, 
they look on baptism as a spell, of which 
the power is strengthened by repetition. 
Many of their children are educated in the 
communal school, but after their first com- 
munion they return invariably to the sav- 
age life of their fathers. ‘ He who is born 
in the wood must go back to it;” and some 
striking legends in the Romancero illustrate 
the truth of their favourite proverb. In 
death these wanderers are as mysterious as 
in their life they are wretched ; their graves 
are never to be seen, and M. Michel con- 
eee that, like Attila, they may be 

uried under the bed of a stream, which 
for a few hours has been diverted from its 
course. 

The identity of customs and legends in 
countries utterly cut off from all communi- 
cation with each other is, perhaps, a greater 
mystery than any with which the science of 
language has to deal. The latter admits 
that tribes and nations may even change 
their speech from contact with their immedi- 
ate neighbours: their legends and customs, 
if they differ from those of the nations 
round about, they must have brought with 
them; and if these are found in other lands 
with which no intercourse has been possible 
during historical ages, we are confronted 
with a problem which we cannot thrust 
aside, but on which it would be rash to 
pronounce judgment without the most 
ample evidence. Of all customs few are 
more singular and apparently more unin- 
telligible than the Basque practice of the 
Couvade (or hatching) at child-birth. “En 
Biscaye, dans des vallées, dont la popula- 
tion rappelle, par ses usages, l’enfance de 





TIME’S CHANGES. 


la société, les femmes se Iévent immédiate- 
ment apres leurs couches et vaquent 
aux soins de ménage, pendant que leur 
mari se met au lit, prend la tendre créa- 
ture avec lui, et regoit ainsi_les compli- 
ments des voisins’(p. 201). Yet this cus- 
tom (without laying stress on the statement 
of Marco Polo that he found it in Tartary) 
existed in Béarn, and still exists among cer- 
tain African and American tribes. As 
M. Michel remarks, nothing is gained by 
referring the practice to the Basque legend 
of Aitor; but his own conclusion, that in 
this custom we have an “ expression of the 
barbarism, in which man the warrior is 
everything and the woman nothing,” scarce- 
ly amounts to an explanation. M. Michel 
cites Diodorus, who speaks of the practice 
as existing down to his own day in Corsica: 
but the whole stress of his account is laid 
on the fact that the man feigns to be sick,* 
a pretence scarcely consistent with the boast- 
ed strength of the warrior. The coexistence 
of such practices in the most distant parts 
of the world points the way to inquiries 
which may lead us to some strange conclu- 
sions; but the path is one which must be 
trodden with the utmost wariness. 


* 5 drip dvarecdv O¢ vooiy Aoyebera Taxrd¢ 
huépac, OF Tov cHpatoc abTO KaKxorwadodvTo¢ 
(V. 14). See also Strabo IIT. iv. 17. Among some 
of the American tribes, the father is compelled not 
merely to take to his bed, but also to undergoa 
long and rigid fast. In others, he is allowed to 
walk about, but his amusements must be only those 
ofachild. Probably Southey (‘‘ History of Brazil”) 
has approached nearer to the true meaning of this 
custom, when he says that the uniou between the 
father and his progeny is “ regarded as so intimate 
that the utmost care should be taken of him, lest 
the child should suffer.” This supposed material 
connection evidently lies at the bottom of the Obeah 
sorceries, as well as of countless other superstitions, 
and may be distinctly traced through certain stages 
in the growth of language. 





TIME’S CHANGES. 
FLow, silver streamlet, to the silent sea, 
By rock and ruin, glide by Jawn and lea, 
But murmur not so solemnly and sad. 


Oft I have heard thee sing a jocund strain ; 
Oh! chant once more that jubilant refrain, 
Whose merry music made my child-heart 
glad. 


Sing, wood-bird, sing, deep in the forrest shade ; 
Let thy wild music echo through the glade, 
But pipe not such a mournful melody ! 


Blithe were thy warblings when this heart was 
; young ; 
Oh! chant again that happy matin-song 
Which broke my slumbers in the years 
gone by. 


Chime, Sabbath-bells, your melodies of peace, 
Which bid our earth-born cares and strivings 


se, 
And whisper tidings from the far-off shore ; 


But blend not with your notes that cruel knell 
Which bids to youth and home a sad “ Fare- 
well!” 
O chime again as in the days of yore! 


Are these so sad and altered as they seem ? 
Or are they as they were in childhood’s dream, 
When life was fragrant as a rose in June? 


They answer not. To me they seem estranged ; 
The treacherous years have all their music 
changed, 
Or else my heart is beating out of tune! 





—Chumbers’ Journal. 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH. ' 139 


From the Examiner, 


The Story of the Great March. From the 

Diary of a Staff-Officer. By Brevet Ma- 
jor George Ward Nichols, Aide-de-Camp 
to General Sherman. With a Map and 


Illustrations. Sampson Low & Sons. 


Wuatever the hieroglyphical emblem on 
the cover of this book may be intended to 
represent, or however uncertain the iden- 
tity of the personages represented in the 
illustrated frontispiece, there is no doubt 
respecting the nature of the contents of 
this entertaining volume, which, in a plain, 
unaffected, straightforward manner, gives a 
very animated account of the famous march 
of General Sherman across the State of 
Georgia, — the movement which, beyond 
all others, determined the American civil 
war. Without assuming the precision of 
history, or aiming at more than a current 
record of events, the narrative of Major 
Nichols gives a faithful picture of all the 
dangers and difficulties which beset one of 
the most daring and successful enterprises 
that military skill has ever yet attempted, 
—and though the periods of Xenophon 
and the eloquence of Legur may be want- 
ing to his style, The Story of the Great 
March, by the American officer, may fairly 
take rank in the category to which the 
works of the ancient Greek and the mod- 
ern Gaul belong, the conclusion to which 
it points being of equal importance to the 
time to which it relates. To relate all the 
incidents of this remarkable campaign 
would carry us into much greater detail 
than we can spare room for, and we there- 
fore confine ourselves to a few passages from 
the picturesque pages of the enthusiastic 
aide-de-camp, whose whole heart is evident- 
ly in his profession. The young soldier 
may appear in the following description, 
but freshness of perception is often a pleas- 
ant substitute for well-worn experience: 


Among the most characteristic features of 
the soldier’s life is the important step of break- 
ing camp, which is at once the close of a sea- 
son of monotonous inactivity and the prelimi- 
nary stage of a phase of exciting adventure. 
The same general details are on such occasions 
observed throughout the entire army, differing 
slightly in some of the corps, when the division 
which was in the centre or rear marches first, 
taking the place of the division which was in 
advance the day before. The order of march 
is issued by the army commanders the preced- 
ing night, from them to the corps commanders, 
and then passed along until every soldier, 
teamster, and camp-follower knows that an 
early start is to be made. “The second divi- 





sion will be on the Milledgeville road promptly 
at five o’clock,” reads an order, by way of in- 
stance. At three o’clock the watch-fires are 
burning dimly, and but for the occasional 
neighing of horses all is so silent that it is 
difficult to imagine that twenty thousand men 
are within a radius of a few miles. The ri 

ple of the brook can be distinctly heard as it 
breaks over the pebbles, or winds petulantly 
about the gnarled roots. The wind sweeping 
gently through the tall pines overhead only 
serves to lull to deeper repose the slumbering 
soldier, who in his tent is dreaming of his far- 
off Northern home. But in an instant all is 
changed. From some commanding elevation 
the clear-toned bugle sounds out the révedle, and 
another and another responds, until the startled 
echoes double and treble the clarion calls. In- 
termingled with this comes the beating of 
drums, often rattling and jarring on ynwilling 
ears. Ina few moments the peaceful quiet is 
replaced by noise and tumult, arising from hill 
and dale, from field and forest. Camp-fires, 
hitherto extinct or smouldering in dull gray 
ashes, awaken to new life and brilliancy, and 
send forth their sparks high into the morning 
air. Although no gleam of sunrise blushes in 
the east, the harmless flames on every side 
light up the scene, so that there is no disorder 
or confusion. The esthetic aspects of this 
sudden change do not, however, occupy much 
of the soldier’s time. He is more practically 
engaged in getting his breakfast ready. The 
potatoes are frying nicely in the well-larded 
pan ; the chicken is roasting delicately on the 
red-hot coals, and grateful fumes from steam- 
ing coffee-pots delight the nostrils. The ani- 
mals are not less busy; an ample supply of 
corn and huge piles of fodder are greedily de- 
voured by these faithful friends of the hoys in 
blue, and any neglect is quickly made known 
by the pawing of neighing horses and the 
fearful braying of the mules. Amid all this 
is the busy clatter of tongues and tools —a 
Babel of sound, forming a contrast to the quiet 
of the previous hour as marked as that between 
peace and war. Then the animals are hitched 
into the traces, and the droves of cattle re- 
lieved from the night’s confinement in the cor- 
ral. Knapsacks are strapped, men seize their 
trusty weapons, and as again the bugles sound 
the note of command, the soldiers fall into 
line and file out upon the road, to make anoth- 
er stage of their journey —it may be to win 
fresh laurels in another victory, or perhaps to 
find a rest which shall only be broken by the 
réveille of the last trump. A day’s march 
varies according to the country to be traversed 
or the opposition encountered. If the map 
indicates a stream crossing the path, probably 
the strong party of mounted infantry or of 
cavalry which has been sent forward the day 
before has found the bridges burned, and then 
the pontoons are pushed on to the front. If a 
battle is anticipated, the trains are shifted to 
the rear of the centre. Under any circum- 
stances, the divisions having the lead move un- 
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encumbered by waggons, and in close fighting 
trim. The ambulances following in the rear 
of the division are in such close proximity as 
to be available if needed. In the rear of each 
regiment follow the pack-mules, laden with 
every kind of camp-baggage, including blan- 
kets, pots, pans, kettles, and all the kitchen- 
ware needed for cooking. Here will be found 
the led horses, and with them the negro ser- 
vants, who form an important feature of the 
ménage. Waving placed the column upon the 
road, let us now follow that long line of mus- 
kets gleaming in the rays of the morning sun- 
light, and ride, heedless of the crack of the 
rifles, to the head of the column. The flank- 
ers are driving a squad of Rebel cavalry before 
them so fast that the march is not in the least 
impeded. The flankers spread out, on a line 
parallel to the leading troops, for several hun- 
dred yards, more or less, as the occasion may 
require. They search through the swamps 
and forests, ready for any concealed foe, and 
anxiously looking out for any line of works 
which may have been thrown up by the enemy 
to check our progress. Here the general of 
the division, if a fighting man, is most likely 
to be found ; his experienced eye noticing that 
there is no serious opposition, he orders up a 
brigade, or another regiment, who, in soldier’s 
phraseology, send the Rebel rascals “ kiting,” 
and the column moves on. A large plantation 
appears by the roadside. If the “ bummers ” 
have been ahead, the chances are that it has 
been visited, in which event the interior is apt 
to show evidences of confusion; but the barns 
are full of corn and fodder, and parties are at 
once detailed to secure and convey the prize to 
theroadside. As the wagons pass along, they 
are not allowed to halt, but the grain or fodder 
is stuffed into the front and rear of the vehicles 
as they pass, the unhandy operation affording 
much amusement to the soldiers, and not un- 
frequently giving them a poor excuse for 
swearing as well as laughing. There is a halt* 
in the column. The officer in charge of the 
-pioneer corps, which follows the advance guard, 

as discovered an ugly place in the road, which 
must be “corduroyed ” at once, before the wag- 
ons can pass. The pioneers quickly tear 
down the fence near by and bridge over the 
treacherous place, perhaps at the rate of a 
quarter of a mile in fifteen minutes. If rails 
are not near, pine saplings and split logs sup- 
ply their place. Meanwhile the bugles have 
sounded, and the column has halted. The 
soldiers, during the temporary halt, drop out 
of line on the roadside, lying upon their backs, 
supported by their still unstrapped knapsacks. 
If the halt is a long one, the different regiments 
march by file right, one behind the other, into 
the fields, stacking their muskets, and taking 
their rest at ease, released from their knap- 
sacks. These short halts are of great benefit 
to the soldier. He gains a breathing-spell, has 
a chance to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow and the dust out of his eyes, or pulls off 
his shoes and stockings to cool his swollen, 











heated feet, though old campaigners do not 
feel the need of this. He munches his bit of 
hard bread, or pulls out a book from his pocket, 
or oftener a pipe, to indulge in that greatest of 
luxuries to the soldier, a soothing, refreshing 
smoke. Here may be seen one group at a 
brook-side, bathing their heads and drinking ; 
and another, crowded round an old song-book, 
are making very fair music. One venturesome 
fellow has kindled a fire, and is brewing a cup 
of coffee. All are happy and jolly ; but when 
the bugle sounds “ fall in” and “ forward ” in 
an instant every temporary occupation is drop- 
ped, and they are on the road again. 


Here is an incident of American campaign- 
ing —_ 


The magnificent spectacle of a fire in the 
woods was the striking episode of our march 
yesterday. The army moved through a track 
of hilly country which was thickly clothed 
with pine forests. Many of the trees were 
dead, and all had been scraped in order to 
obtain the resinous substance which formed 
their fruit and life. Accidentally or otherwise, 
the dry leaves and pine-cones had caught fire, 
which ignited these trees, and for miles’ the 
woods were on fire. It was grand and some- 
times awful to see the flames flying over the 
ground like a frightened steed. As we ap- 
proached one of these forests, filled with flames 
and pitch-black smoke, it appeared as if we 
were about to realize the imaginings of child- 
hood, and see dragons and terrible beasts 
guarding the entrance to some forbidden 
ground. Waggons, horsemen, and foot-sol- 
diers, one by one disappeared in the gloom, to 
reappear here and there bathed in lurid light. 
Within, the fire singed our hair and clothes, 
while our maddened animals dashed hither and 
thither in an agony of fear. There was a 
terrible sublimity in this scene which I shall 
never forget; but it subsequently partook 
largely of the ridiculous when the column 
went into camp, each man so sooty and be- 
grimed that it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish African from Caucasian. 


All armies have their peculiar followers : 
there is a class in America known by the 
name of “ Bummers,” who are thus de- 
scribed : 


If it be asked what a bummer is, the reply is 
easy. He is a raider on his own account—a 
man who temporarily deserts his place in the 
ranks while the army is on the march, and 
starts out upon an independent foraging ex- 
pedition. Sometimes he is absent for a few 
days only, occasionally he disappears for weeks 
together. An officer whose duty requires him 
to pass from one column to another, or a pri- 
vate soldier sent out upon a scout in the forest 
or on the flank of the army, not unfrequently 
stumbles suddenly upon an encampment of 
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bummers in the woods, or finds a party of them 
at a house by the wayside. This party bears 
all the outward aspect of an authorized and 
perfectly legitimate foraging party: the capa- 
cious waggons are there, with caparisoned 
mules; blooded horses stand tethered within 
reach of their apparent owners ; the camp-fires 
burn brightly; a sumptuous meal is ready. 
But if one of these men be accosted with some 
such question as this, “To what command do 
you belong ?” the answer comes thus: “ Well, 
we don’t answer for anybody in Lago gees 
*bout every corps in the army; ch, Bill, ain’t 
that so?” “Bill” says, “Reckon!” and 
thinks it a great joke, and then on ex- 
cept the interlocutor laughs. ‘“ How long have 
you been away from your regiment?” At 
this question the bummer rises upon his feet, 
and replies, rather more respectfully : — “A 
week or ten days, cap’n.” ‘‘ Have you any 
authority for foraging?” ‘No, sir.” ‘“ What 
use or benefit are you to the service, to say 
nothing of the criminality of your absence 
without leave? Now, you belong to a class 
which has brought discredit upon, your com- 
rades. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, all of you.” ‘The dozen muscular and 
daring fellows who heard this little speech 
seemed to fail to sce the point of it. One of 
them replied: —“ See hyar, cap’n; we ain’t 
so bad after all. We keep ahead of the skir- 
mish line allers. We let’s ’em know when an 
enemy’s a-comin’; and then we ain’t allers 
away from the regiment. We turn over all we 
don’t want ourselves, and we can lick five times 
as many Rebs as we are, any day. Ain’t that 
80, boys?” “Lick ’em? d—n’em, yes.” — 
“ Why, of course!” were the instant replies 
of the “boys.” ‘Rather shoot Rebs than 
hogs, any day!” roared another. It may be 
readily imagined that high moral precepts are 
lost upon these men, and that conversation 
with them upon the general a a of 
their conduct are decidedly useless. They are 
the Bohemians of the camp, and they act upon 
this consolatory reflection. A “bummer” 
may once have been a foot-soldier, but I never 
saw one who was not mounted on sdme sort of 
an animal. Sometimes he bestrides a superb 
blooded horse, which is the envy of every gen- 
eral in the army; more frequently he rides a 
broken-down nag that is able to hobble along 
sufficiently fast for its owner’s purposes; but 
the favourite is the mule. There may be little 
or no actual poetry in a mule —although I 
profess an unwillingness to admit any slur 
upon that much-abused beast — yet it would 
be difficult to find a more hardy, long-winded, 
strong-legged, uncomplaining and altogether 
loveable creature for the use of man than the 
mule. The ‘bummer’ appreciates his good 
qualities, and hence the favouritism. Some- 
times we see the “bummer” approaching the 
camp from a piece of woods with a waggon 
which he has overloaded with good things. 
The scene is frequently exhilarating. The 
“bummer,” coming in on horseback, holding 





the. bridle in his teeth, clasps under one arm a 
basket of fresh eggs, and under the other a. 
pailful of delicious honey, while a brace of fat 
sheep, hams, chickens, or geese, lie across the 
saddle in front and rear, and the carcase of a 
hog, firmly tied to the mule’s tail, is dragged 
along the road. The “bummer” himself is 
probably clothed in an irregular sack-coat of 
linen, with a ridiculously unmilitary hat perch- 
ed on one side of his head, and, as he ap- 
proaches, his face beams with smiles of recog- 
nition, tempered by a ga. appre- 
hension, lest his bounteous supplies should not 
be accepted as a peace-offering for his delin- 
quencies. Aside from the freedom from con- 
rol which gives bad men opportunities to com- 
mit wanton deeds of violence, these wanderers 
from the ranks are often of great benefit to the 
army. Better flankers cannot be found. 
Spreading out from the marching column, 
they are the first to scent danger, and the last 
to leave the field, unless actually forced back. 
They understand the art of squad fighting to 
perfection. Parties of them, without officers, 
will join together to resist an onset of Rebel 
cavalry, or to make an attack upon the enemy, 
and they are almost always the victors in a 
skirmish.. 





From the Spectator, 23 Sept. 
THE TOY-REVOLUTION IN IRELAND. 


THERE is, as well as folly, something al- 
most pathetic in the childishness of the trea- 
son which the Government of Ireland is 
now putting down so promptly and efficient- 
ly. It is kindness and not severity indeed 
to seize and punish the mischief-makers, 
however humble, in Ireland, just as it is 
kindness and not severity to punish Tommy 
and Billy pretty smartly for playing at light- 
ing straws in the nursery. But the punish- 
ment should be given without any of the 
sort of indignation and resentment which 
we feel:towards incendiaries. Goethe at 
eight years of age made a little sacrifice in 
his bed-room with pastilles and a burning 


glass in imitation of patriarchal sacrifices, © 


and he was much in need of severe disci- 
pline for the freak, but in punishing him it 
would have been very absurd to assume the 
judicial air of an offended judge towards a 


guilty criminal. These Fenians are really . 


children who need bringing to their senses 
with hard labour and spare diet, but after 
all there is something pathetic about their 
wild dream. They are really no worse than 
Goethe in his childhood, playing at making 
little private sacrifices to liberty in their own 
infantine way. Think only of the various gro- 
tesqueries which are involved in their con- 
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ception. In the first place, the real disaf- 
fected of Ireland are thoroughly divided 
amongst themselves about their true pat- 
rons. The Fenians in America send them 
word that the North is their friend, and 
will support them against England, because 
England has been so notoriously Southern 
in her sympathies. But then unfortunately 
the North has just been putting down se- 
cession, and a secession of precisely the same 
kind as the Irish rebellion would be, —a se- 
cession for which there was no excuse, — for 
Treland can obtain, whenever she will, a rem- 
edy for any real political grievance through 
her representatives in the British Parlia- 
ment. It is not likely the North will sup- 
port on this side of the water what they 
have so bitterly condemned on that, — 
even out of resentment,—and if they 
would, it is still less possible that they will 
succeed in reaching across the Atlantic to ef- 
fect in a foreign country, all whose power is 
concentrated and well in hand, what it has 
taken them four years and a great national 
debt to effect against a very inferior enemy 
to Great Britain, whose resources were small 
and widely scattered. Then there is another 
great difficulty. The more sensible among 
the Irish malcontents, or rather the least 
destitute of sense, rightly conceive that 
their true friend should have been the 
South, and not the North. The boiling 
Celtic blood has always shown, in its origi- 
nal state, a natural antipathy to the tame 
industry of the Northern American, and a 
glow «f sympathy with ‘such rude society as 
that of the South, with its strong social dis- 
tinctions, its wild authority over man, its 
oligarchy, and its slavery. Hence it takes 
a generation to make the Irishman of the 
North a genuine Northerner ; at first he is 
almost always an ally of slavery and the 
South. John Mitchel, the most bitter of 
the Irish rebels, has been the strongest of 
Southern sympathizers and the best apolo- 
gist of slavery. The Nation, savagely as it 
detests England, cannot conceal its abhor- 
rence of the North and its disgust at the 
dream of Northern help. So here are the 
Irish dreamers not even united as to where 
they ought to look for help. France has 
long been hopeless. The most powerful 
section of the Americans are not likely to 
help them, and the most intelligent or least 
frenzied of the Irish rebels do not choose to 
have help from them. If Mr. Jefferson 
Davis had succeeded, then indeed what 
might not John Mitchel have attempted 
for Ircland? As it is, where are they to 
turn for help? 

Add to this little petulant difference 


among the children at play as to where they 
shall borrow the light from which to light 
their straws, the amazing frankness and 
candour with which they reveal their mis- 
chievous game to their parents and guardi- 
ans, and the surprise they show when after 
being told all about it the latter use that 
knowledge to interfere with their tricks, — 
and the humerous pathos of the situation is 
complete. It is just like Tommy telling his 
mamma that Billy’s brother has promised to 
to 'end them some lucifers and a little gun- 
powder, and that then they are going to get 
together a great heap of straw in the back 
kitchen, and pile a lot of wood upon it, and 
set it all on fire, “and then the whole 
house will be in a blaze, you know, mam- 
ma,” — after which ingenuous confession 
Tommy is quite aghast to find the foot- 
man despatched to confiscate the lucifers 
and gunpowder, Billy put to bed by order, 
and himself in the corner for naughty and 
mischievous designs. “Our brothers at 
home,” write the Fenians candidly, “ are 
organized in a manner far superior to any 
oppressed people we have read of. The 
day of provisional government is establish- 
ed — an army of 200,000 men is sworn to 
sustain it. Officers, American and Irish, 
who have served with distiction in your ser- 
vice, are silently moving into Ireland, to 
assume control of the active operations to be 
inaugurated in a few months — sooner, 
much sooner, than any of you can believe. 
Ail they require now is arms, to enable them 
to meet the enemy on something like equal- 
ity.” And then the “brothers at home” 
are struck with amazement to find their 
little drills interrupted, their revolvers 
wanted, and their correspondence seized. 
li is all just like infants telling their little 
plots aloud, and then wondering at the mar- 
vellous knowledge displayed by their parents 
in counteracting them. 

Of course it would, as the Northern Whig 
reminds us, be as absurd to confound these 
Irish political children with the whole peo- 
ple of Ireland, as to confound the rick-burn- 
ers of Yorkshire with the people of England. 
And itis equally true, as the same able con- 
temporary remarks, that the Irish peasant, in 
spite of his treason and his folly, shows much 
less brutal stupidity than the English agri- 
cultural labourer. Yet that is precisely the 
political misfortune of the Irish peasant, — 


that he is such a lively child, taking in so 
much to such little practical purpose, and 
estimating the liabilities around him as if he 
were living in a fairy tale rather than in a 
world of constant forces and permanent laws. 





He has bright, childish perceptions, and sup- 
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poses them to be as good as mature expe- 
rience. The English agricultural labourer 
is far stupider and far denser no doubt, but 
he makes no such mistake as to his own 
powers. He says to himself, in his black 
moods, “ I’m starving and miserable, and it’s 
ashame ; Squire ought to help me, he ought, 
and he doant; I'll be even with him, and 
burn down his ricks for him.” He reall 
can do thus much; and he does it. He 
— expects to be caught and punished, 
ut doesn’t care. He knows what is within 
his power, and knows it is wicked and a mere 
act of rage, and he does it. He is far more 
brutal, far wickeder than the Irish peasant 
who drills and watches for the Fenian fleet. 
But he is a politician compared to him. He 
has few false hopes, and no false estimates of 
his own powers. The Irish rebel, on the 
other hand, will live in a fool’s paradise, will 
shed far more blood if he can, and shed it 
more ruthlessly, but he has a vision before 
his eyes of all sorts of impossible glories, — 
of an Irish republic and perhaps a few kings 
to brighten its monotony, a division of the 
land and a landed aristocracy, rich com- 
merce and high duties on the goods of all the 
rest of the world, large capital and no capi- 
talists, an end to bad harvests, abolition of 
the excise on spirits, but all the joy of illicit 
distilleries, perfect liberty and an immense 
standing army, finally, a brilliant career of 
conquest with all the blessings of peace. It 
may be — perhaps it is — not only amuch 
more imaginative and elastic mind, but a 
mind higher in the rank of humanity 
than that of the vindictive English drudge, 
but assuredly it is a mind far less fitted for 
political stability. It confuses its half-knowl- 
edge, its fancies, its dreams, with realities, 
and the English boor never does this. A 
stealthy, dull resolve to burn your neigh- 
bour’s rick is not a noble qualification for 
political life ; but the race whichis thus stupid 
and limited in its crimes is not in danger of 
taking fire at the mere mention of a secret so- 
ciety and the sight of arevolver. The Irish 
traitors have been very properly and deci- 
sively put down, but it is unfortunately far 
easier to crush their toy-revolutions than to 
crush the wild and imaginative spirit which 
“makes belief” so very much that toy-revolu- 
tions are to succeed. We have a sensation 
both of sadness and hopelessness in punish- 
ing these hair-brained fellows for their dan- 
gerous folly. It is like whipping schoolboys 
for plundering orchards and tying tin ket- 
tles to a dog’s tail,— a sort of penalty which 
keeps the practice down a little, but has no 
tendency to prevent it altogether, rather 
enhancing the excitement when once the 





soreness of the stripes has faded away. 
Let us pity the Irish malcontents while we 
punish them, for it is in the blood, and 
rather a hopeless affair. They are not per- 
haps the lower in the general scale of hu- 
manity for a little political idiocy. They 
have many fine gifts, though, as Father New- 
man said of the Irish beggar-woman, “I do 
not say, my dear drethren, that she is per- 
fection.” Even he had to plead that the 
“ politicial state of Catholic Ireland was no 
prejudice to the sanctity of the Church,” 
and assuredly a little more balance, and 
power to measure the strength of their own 
capacities, would make them much easier 
to govern than they are likely to be during 
our time or that of our children. 





From the Examiner. 
RISE AND FALL OF THE PRICE OF. COM- 
MODITIES. 


WE have often shown in this journal that 
the vast influx of new gold which has taken 
place during the last seventeen years had 
produced no depreciation of gold itself nor 
enhancement in the price of the commodi- 
ties which it represents. The value of the 
influx may be approximately estimated at 
the enormous sum of 350,000,000. But 
this is not all, for the relative value of gold 
and silver is at present the same, namely, 
from 60d. to 61d. the ounce, that it was be- 
fore the discoveries of California, Australia, 
New Zealand, and New Columbia; and it 
follows, therefore, that new silver equal in 
value to the new gold must have come into 
the market of the world, making the total 
value of the influx of the precious metals 
within the comparatively short period in 

uestion no less than 700,000,0001. This 
ar exceeds the influx of the precious metals 
which followed the discovery of the New 
World, but instead of being poured, as it 
was then, into a very narrow market, it has 
been poured into a very wide and great 
one. ie a depreciation in the value of the 
precious metals with an enhancement of the 
cost of all the commodities they represent 
was the result of the influx of the sixteenth 
century, we think it can be easily shown 
that no such consequence has followed the 
modern influx. 

No rise in price of any commodity has 
taken place after seventeen years’ influx of 
the new store of precious metals for which 
good and sufficient grounds cannot be as- 
signed wholly independent of their supposed 
depreciation. In whatever commodity the 
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supply has my pace with the demand, no’ 


rise of price has taken place. Reckoning 
for the ten years from 1854 to 1868, for 
which we have authentic public documents 
before us, no rise has taken place in any kind 
of corn or pulse, in sugar, coffee, cocoa, or 
tea, in any principal metal, including silver 
and quicksilver, in culinary salt or alkalies. 
Within the same period there has been 
an actual fall of price in some articles, 
owing to a greater skill in manufacture, in- 
creased economy in bringing them to mar- 
ket, or newly-discovered and more abundant 
sources of supply. Among those we may 
enumerate glass, brimstone, several foreign 
dye-woods, indigo, palm oil, rock oil or 
petroleum, and salt provisions, such as beef, 
pork, and butter. 

An increase of price has taken place 
in raw cotton, and necessarily in that of 
all articles of which it is the raw material, 
and in wool, flax, hemp, and jute, because 
they have been more or less employed as 
substitutes for it. The civil war in Ameri- 
ca, the main source of the cotton supply, ac- 
counts for all this, as it does fora rise in the 
cost of tobacco. A murrain in the silk- 
worm accounts for a great rise in the price 
of raw silk, and a disease in the vine for a 
rise, in the price of wines —a mere tempo- 
rary rise in both cases, and already greatly 
abated. One minor article may be here 
mentioned, for although comparatively small 
in quantity and value, it is important. This 
is gutta-percha, the inspissated juice of a 
forest tree, a native of some of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and unknown in 
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very partial degree, since in wealth and pop- 
ulousness they approach ourselves. From 
these neighbouring countries we import at 


sorts, their value being some 2,500,000/ 
which is about one-third part of the whole- 
sale price we pay for our consumption of 
the exotic oui called tobacco. Even this 
much we owe to the discovery of steam 
navigation, and in this case its coadjutor 
the railway. ‘Live cattle,” said Adam 
Smith some ninety years ago, “are per- 
haps the only commodity of which the 
transportation is more expensive by sea 
than by land.” The discoveries just allud- 
ed to have in some measure nullified the 
djctum of Adam Smith. The high price of 
fresh provisions, however inconvenient, 18 
incontestable evidence of populousness and 
prosperity. In new countries, with sparse 
populations and abundance of pastoral 
land, the cost of butcher’s meat is at the 





‘troops in Australia before the gold dis- 
| coveries did not exceed 18s. the cwt., per- 
haps about its value in England at the 
Conquest. A hundred years ago. the con- 
tract price of beef, according to the records 
of Greenwich Hospital, was about 28s. a 
| ewt., or 10s. more on the Australian price 
| quoted. The present price of beef is prob- 
ably not less than 75s. a ewt., or it has ad- 
| vanced in a century’s time by near 170 per 
jcent. Our children and our children’s 
children must reckon on paying still high- 
er prices. 


|. The profits of capital and the wages of 


present about 500,000 head of cattle of all 


lowest. The contract price of beef for the ° 


any other part of the world. In 1859 our | labour have both risen with the new influx 
imports amounted only to 18,593 ecwts., of | of the precious metals, and this also is evi- 
the value of 156,113/., the price being 8/. 8s. | dence of prosperity, for it is equivalent in 
per ewt. Six years later the quantity rose | its effects to an addition of fertile soil, or, to 
. to 21,625 cwt., of the value of 224,961/.,|some extent, to the conversion of an old 
the price having risen to 11/. When we | country into a new one. If, then, gold and 
consider that this article is the main ma-| silver have suffered no depreciation from the 
terial of all the electric submarine cables of | vast increase of them which has taken place 


the narrow seas of Europe, and of the cables 
of the Indian Ocean, while two Atlantic 
cables have been made of it, measuring 
between them 4,000 miles long, we cannot 
wonder that the supply has fallen short of 
the demand, and the price risen by 25 per 
cent. 

There is one class of commodities in 
which it is, as it were, physically and geo- 
graphically impossible that the supply should 

rove commensurate with the demand. 
his consists of fresh provisions — beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, butter, eggs, &c. Pop- 
ulation and wealth or increased powers of 
consumption go on, while countries close at 
hand alone can supply us, and this only in a 


since the California mines were opened, it 
must follow that they have stimulated 
into existence an amount of additional 
| wealth equal to their own value. The ad- 
| vance which our own external commerce 
has made from 1854 to 1863 may, we think, 
be considered a fair indication of the pros- 
perity which has flowed from the gold dis- 
coveries. In the first of these years our 
joint exports and imports amounted to 
268,210,145/., while in the last they reached 
the sum of 445,821,429/., being an increase 
in the brief period of ten years of two-thirds 
of their whole amount. In the annals of 
commerce there is nothing comparable to 
this. 














